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For the Companion. 


AUNT LETTIE’S GOLD MEDAL. 


She did not, when young, receive it at school 
as a token of good behavior and scholarship. 
But before I tell you where she got it I must tell 
you another story. 

Nearly half a century ago a frail-looking | 
young woman, with a bleeding wound in her | 
forehead, fled out into the darkness and the | 
storm witha baby in her arms. She ran over 
icy roads and fields till she reached her father’s 
house, into which she rushed, saying,— 





| 


“OQ, mother, I’ve come back to die here! Nev- | 
| 


er let me be taken away till I am carried out in | 
my eoffin!”’ | 

She was not afraid of the darkness nor the 
storm, nor even of death. She was afraid of 
nothing and of nobody in the world but her 
home and her husband. 


Emma Nutter was the wife of a once bright 
and smart young mechanic, whose false friends 
had led him into evil ways. He had gone down 
step by step, till this dreadful night, when 
crazed with whiskey, he had given her this cruel 
blow, and sent her to the old home, that had 
long been open to her. Suffering fears of an- 
noyance from him, the family soon removed to 
a Western city, where one of the sons was well 
settled in business. 


Bat Jim Nutter, who wasa great coward, fled 
before they left town, and was not seen in the place 
for. several years. Then he wandered back, a 
miserable wreck, a vagrant or “tramp” of the low- 
est order. He muttered to himself, and little 
children hid behind fences, and mothers locked 
their doors when they saw him. 

Héwould dance and sing for a glass of whis- 
key, or failing to get it thus, he would buy it 
with a chicken or shirt stolen from somebody’s 
coop or clothes-line. No one dared to give hima 
night’s shelter, so he slept in barns, sheds,— 
any where 

There was one timid little girl who was par- 
ticularly afraid of “old Jim Nutter,” and who 
would goa mile out of the way when she went 
toand from school, rather than meet him. Let- 
tie Fros§vas a poor child, living with her 
grandmother in the outskirts of the town. The 
old woman washed and mended for half a dozen 
young men in a factory near by, and it was Let- 
tie’s work to fetch and carry back the clothes. 

She was a sweet, gentle girl, whom strangers 
always spoke toon the road, and whom every 
schoolmate loved; and yet very little was known 
of her in the rich homes about. There was | 

more known and thought of her in heaven than 
here, for she was one of those to whom our | 
blessed Saviour had reference when he said, “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

One raw Saturday evening, when she had dis- 
tributed the clothes, and was on her way home 
‘cross a lonely field tangled with weeds and 
wild blackberry vines, she was startled by hear- 
ig alow moaning sound coming from a clump 
of alders that lay in her pathway. 

She stood still for a moment, trembling in ev- 
ey limb. Still the moans fell on her ear, and 
she dared not run back to the public road lest 
Some fellow-creature might be left to die alone. 

She thought of the Ward boys, who had more 
than once met with gunning accidents, and of 

‘eit neighbor, Thomas Cliff, who had once fal. 
len ina fit while working in the field. 


an gm still a moment, and as she afterwards 
a , 8 i! felt God,” and then she dared not run 
7 % She walked bravely up to the alder bush. 
z = — page and there on the ground 
Passi utter! Her first impulse was to run 

Mhim, but still she “felt God very near,” and 


thought that He would take care of her. 


With great shrinking she walked to where 
the va, 





AUNT LETTIE’S 


The wretched man opened his eyes and said,— 

“Nobody but a child! Iam sick, and nobody 
will give me a shelter from the storm. I shall 
die alone in the dark, with no one to pity me, no 
one to pray for me!’ 

“O, no!” said Lettie, pitifully, “the good peo- 
ple will send a carriage for you, and nurse you 
till you are well again, and then you’ll love God 
and be good, to please Him.” 

Old Jim shook his grey head and whispered,— 

“God made me, and yet I must die out of 
doors, alone.” 

“Pll go right back and bring somebody,” said 
Lettie in a cheering voice, and away she went 
over the briers to the village. 

Her first innocent thought was of the doctor, 
whose headquarters were at the little apothecary 
shop. 

“I want Dr. Lee!’ she cried, bursting open the 
door. 

“Off among his patients,” replied a young 
man whom she had awakened from a nap be- 
hind the counter. “Is your grandmother sick ?” 

“No, sir; it’s old Jim Nutter. I found him 
sick in the alder pasture. He says he’s going to 
die.” 

“T hope so,” said the young man. 
couldn’t do a better'thing.”’ 

“O, sir, but he’s suffering!” 

“IT hope so,” was the reply. “He made his 
poor wife suffer enough before you and I were 
born. Let him die, Lettie, and then you’ll have 
nobody to be afraid of. Do you remember how 
you used torun in here and hide behind the 
counter till he got by ?”’ 


“He | 


“Yes, sir; but that wasa whole yearago. I’m 
braver now, and beside that, God made him, you 
know, and we must help him.” 

“Let him alone, Lettie; he won’t die,” replied 
the young man, ina teasing tone. “Such folks 
never die.’’ + 

Lettie went out of the shop with asad air, and 
crossed over to the parsonage. She had full 
faith in her minister. She laid her errand be- 
fore him, and he smiled, and placed his hand on 
her head and said,— 





“Dear child, the. miserable man is deceiving | 
you. He is only sick from drunkenness, and is 
playing on your. sympathies, to get money for 
more drink. It is growing dark now. Go 
home, dear, and be sure Jim will take care of 
himself.’ 

Did the good man think drunkards were im- 
mortal ? 


Lettie lingered a moment. She was just go- 





os stant lay, with closed eyes, and asked in 
mun 


lous tones,— 
“What is the matter ?”” 


she thought it would be rnde to say so to the; 
| minister, who knew so much,—who knew ev- 
ieryvthing ! 


GOLD MEDAL, 


So she made a little courtesy, and said ‘‘Good- 
by, sir,’’ and went out. 

She thought of her grandmother,—how she 
would be worrying at her delay. She thought 
if she went home over the pasture old Jim might 
spring up and frighten her. But more than all, 
she thought how near God was, and that he 
made this poor unfortunate old man, whom no 
one pitied. 

Lettie resolved to go back to him and speak 
kindly, if she could do no more, and tell him 
that she would bring him some bread and milk 
from home. 

This was a brave resolution for a timid child 
of fourteen years, who had hitherto trembled at 
his name. 

When she came again to the alders the man 
still lay there, now quiet, though very pale and 
ill. 

“T knew they wouldn’t come,’’ he said. 

“T couldn’t find the doctor,” said Lettie, “but I 
know I can find a place for you to sleepin. Can 
you walk any ?” 

“Yes, child, with a little help,’ he said, mak- 
ing an effort to rise. 

“Wait, then, till I come back for you,’’ said 
Lettie. 

“They will never let you come, child. The 
best of them will say, ‘Let him die in the bushes 
like a dog.’ ” 

“O, no! God made you, and He pities you, 
and so will those who love God,” said Lettie, as 
she ran off towards the cottage. 

She told the story to her grandmother, and be- 
gan pleading with her to take old Jim Nutter in, 
“because, although he was so low pnd miserable, 
God made him.” 

“You need not urge me, dear child,” said the 
old woman. “When your mother was a baby I 
was a poor, despised and unpitied sinner. I was 
too feeble to work, and had no spot on earth I 
dared to call home. I prayed God for pardon, 
peace and a home; and He gave me all I asked. 
When my old aunt left me this cottage I prom- 
ised God that no fellow-being should ever be 
turned from its door; and I have kept my 
word.” 

“You never sheltered old Jim Nutter, grand- 
ma,’”’ said Lettie, reproachfully. 

“Yes, my dear, I have done so a score of times 
since you were born.” 

“Not in this house?” 

“Yes, many a time he has come here, hungry, 
shoeless, half frozen, and I have taken him to 
the shed chamber, and cared for him till morn- 


“Where was 1?” 
“Asleep in your warm bed. He knew he 
must never come here to frighten you, and nev- 


er dared to show himself till it was dark. Then, 
if there was no shed or, barn open to him, he 
would come creeping about the house, and ask 
me if I would shelter him one night more, ‘for 
God’s sake.’ I never dared refuse him.” 

“Then why didn’t he tell me that? He said 
all the people would say, ‘Let him die like a 
dog.’ ”’ 

“Because he knew I dared not take him in 
while you were awake, because I would not have 
you frightened. But if you want to take him in 
we will do so.” 

“How can I get him here, grandma?” asked 
Lettie. 

“T don’t know, child.” 

“T will offer Drake my fifty cents to bring him 
in his wagon,” said Lettie. 

“Yes, but he will say Jim Nutter is only 
drunk, and will laugh at you,’’ said the old 
lady. “And maybe that is true.’’ 

“But, grandma, suppose he should be truly 
ill, and die out there alone in the storm! What 
would God think of us, after giving us this love- 
ly home?” 

“Do as you please, my dear, and I will help 
you all I can.” 

Lettie set off in the gathering darkness, taking 
acup of milk and two crackers to Nutter. She 
told him she would take him home in a few 
minutes. The snew was beginning to fall, and 
the leaves were flying off the alders around 
him. She took her shawl from her shoulders 
and spread it over the miserable man, and then 
ran as if for her life, 

Drake, the teamster, did laugh at her and say, 
“Jim is only drunk; wants a snug place to lie in 
till this storm is over.”’ But he helped him up, 
and got him into the shed chamber, for the sake 
of Lettie’s bright half dollar. 

This was poor Jim’s last “tramp.’”? The morn- 
ing found him very ill with lung fever, and the 
doctor said it would be certain death to move 
him to the poorhouse. So Lettie and the old 
lady, with a sense of God’s nearness, took this 
great care and labor upon themselves. 

Some of the neighbors called them fools, and 
others thought “they were doing avery thank- 
less work, and had better be at something that 
would pay better’. 

Others sentin delicacies, and one good woman 
even offered to watch at night with the poor 
“tramp.” 

The minister came and prayed with him} and 
said he was grieved to think how that poor 
child had been turned from his door without 
help that bleak night. He talked with the dy- 
ing vagrant, and did all in his power to relieve 
his pain. 

One dark night, while a kind neighbor kept 
the old woman and Lettie company in the shed 
chamber, Jim raised himself, looked around 
and asked,— 

“Where's the child?” 

Lettie stood before him. He looked at her 
eagerly, and the teachings of his childhood com- 
ing back to his qnickened mind, he asked,— 

“Did they tell me Christ had power to forgive 
all sin?” 

“Yes,” replied Lettie, solemnly. 

“My wasted life and dreadful sins are among 
all sin, and I will rest there. But I am so weak. 
Ask them not to leave me any longer in the fire 
of temptation. Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 

A few days after this a group of villagers 
stood around an open grave. As it was being 
closed the pastor said,— 

“Thanks be unto Him who knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are dust, that 


there is pardon and rest for the chief of sinners.” 





When all was over, those who had turned the 


4 * $ - n . r eg we ” , ¥ F 
ing to say “God made him, you know,” when | 2"8; when he chose to set off on a new tramp. | sick vagrant from their houses and their barns 


felt conscience-stricken, and sought to atone in 
, some way for their neglect of a wretched human 
, being. 
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It was too late to give a cup of cold water 
ora kind word to him, so they expressed their 
gratitude by the gift of the gold medal which 
now lies in its faded velvet case on the centre 
table of our gray-haired friend, Aunt Lettie 
Whiting. 


~---——-- 


MURMURS. 
Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 
And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 


eo 


For the Companion. 


THE BREAK IN THE SAND. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Old Dan Sutphen stopped at the door of the | 
Widow Bree’s cottage, and with his hands on 
each jamb thrust in his big grizzled head. 

“Evenin’, Chloe! ‘Tell Pen the inlet’s to be | 
opened, an’ to be on hand to-morrow mornin’ 
with his team. You’ve got a sand-scoop, I 
reckon ?”’ 

“Yes, Cap’n. I’m mighty glad it’s goin’ to be 
done. I’m at my wits’ end for somethin’ to put | 
on the table. [ve got a boarder from the city, | 
you know,” lowering her voice, and glancing 
back at the thin pale boy, who sat drawingat a} 
table piled with books and maps. 

Dan nodded, and was staring curiously in at | 
him, when Pen Bree came up outside and pulled | 
him by the elbow. } 

“Don’t speak to that chap. He’ll keep you 
answering questions till night. Just look at 
them fancy clothes, and the size of them legs 
under the table!” 

“Everybody can’t be a porpoise ’ said Dan, 
with a thrust of his fist into Pen’s burly back. 

“He’s a natural idiot!” growled Pen, his pug- | 
nose sniffing the air contemptuously. “It allays | 
comes of so much book-larning, I tell mother, 
The sight of that fellow’s enough to sicken one 

He went out fishin’ with me yester- 
day, an’ had a box of jim-cracks made out of 
feathers and cloth for bait, instead of worms, 
He said he never saw the sea before, an’ that he 
learned to swim in aroom, with a rope under 
his arms, and a Frenchman callin’ out, ‘One, 
T think I see it!” witha 





two; one, two, three!’ ” 
roar of laughter. 

His mother called Pen to supper just then, and 
he went in, and sat gulping down the corn-bread 
and slices of bacon swimming in gravy, and 
looking contempt at the boarder’s slice of bread 
and glass of milk. 

The boarder, whose name was McNulty, and 
who always had a quiet, amused twinkle in his 
eye when Pen grew most contemptuous, began 
as usual to ask questions. 

“Do the fishermen go to sea all the year round, 
Mr. Bree?” 

“You didn’t expect them to fish all winter,— 
hey?” muttered Pen. 

“Hush-h!”? said his mother. “The mos’ of 
‘em runs schooners in the coast trade in fall, Mr. 
McNulty, an’ cruises about in the southern wa- 
ters till spring; then they fishes and crabs here 
for the New York market. But on account of 
the inlet being closed this summer, the fish an’ 
crabs isn’t fit for use.’’ 

“[ don’t understand precisely about the inlet’s 
closing ?”’ 

“No, sir? Well, you see this river is but a sort 
of back-water from the sea, an’ the tides keep 
fillin’ it up with sand, an’ makin’ the openin’ 
shallerer an’ shallerer, till it finally shuts up al- 
together.” 

“And the river becomes a lake?” 

“Well, a big pond, or sech. Once in every four 
or five years it closes up. Then the folks hyar- 
abouts, hev to wait till it hes a good head of wa- 
ter on, from rain, so that when they dig a trench 
through the sand to the sea, it can force its way 
through it. ’S long as the inlet’s closed, the 
water’s prime onhealthy, and the fish and clams 
and oysters can’t be eat. But it takes a powerful 
head of water to open it.” 

“And you do that to-morrow turning to Pen. 

“We begin to do it. You didn’t suppose it 
could be finished in an hour?” with an insulting 
laugh. 

The bright face and gentle voice of the other 
boy acted on Pen like a red rag waved before a 
bull. 

His mother called him aside, after supper, and 
rated him sharply. 

“There’s no use of my tryin’ to earn anything 
by takin’ boarders, ef you wont be civil, Pen 
Bree,”’ she said. 

“T hate girl-men!’ 

But Pen was under his mother’s control suffi- 
ciently to curb his hates when occasion required, 


o 


’ 


| bullock. 





and the next morning he invited young MeNulty 
to go with him and see the men at work. \ 
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MeNulty went, thrusting a book in one pocket 
and a sandwich in the other, before starting. 
He spent the day usually on the beach, to Pen’s 
amazement and disgust, who wondered continu- 
ally what the fellow found to look at in the 
water, 

There were about twenty men at work, which 
was looked upon as a great crowd on Squaw 
Beach. They began to remove the sand by large 
wooden scoops, drawn by two horses, and the 
trench thus commenced was dug to the level of 
the river by men with spades, standing knee- 
deep in the water. 

MeNulty had been-a hard-working student at 
home. The gray, drowsy atmosphere, the mel- 
ancholy calm of the scenery, the very idleness, 
slow words and slower thoughts of the fisher- 
men, brought a new, keen delight to his tired 
brain. They all, on their part, felt a liking for 
the little fellow, without any share of Pen’s 
contempt. 

Capt Dan Sutphen and he became close 
friends, during the week that followed, if Dan’s 
account may be believed. 

“fT warned him not to provoke Pen Bree,” he 
said, long afterwards, “for that Pen was too 


| ready with his fist, and had the strength of a 


I knowed he’d kill that little chap if 
he ever hit hima straight-out blow. I guessed 
the boys had no liking for each other; but I 
never suspicioned how it would turn out.”’ 

It was Dan, who with some vague notion of 
clearing away McNulty’s dislike of Pen, told him 
how, when Capt. Bree died, Pen and his brother 
Jem had left school, and gone to hard work to 
pay a debt which their father owed, and had 
paid every dollar of it. 

“It went hard with Jem, for he was the 
scholar of the two,” said Dan. “But he got a 
chance up in Trenton, as office-boy, and there he 
picked up an idea or two, and studied a-nights, 
and so when Hall & Stopple wanted a book- 
keeper in their big house a month ago, it was 
Jem Bree as got the place. The widow must 
have told you of it,—she’s mighty proud of that 
boy, an’ so’s Pen of his brother.” 

“She did tell me, but I did not know what 
hard work the poor fellow had to teach himself,’ 
said McNulty, his thin face reddening. 

He listened after that to all the discussions be- 
tween Mrs. Bree and Pen, of Jem’s chance of a 


holiday this August, and was almost as pleased | 


as they, when he found that Hall & Stopple 
would allow him to come the next week. 

The house was set in order as for a young 
prince. Mrs. Bree and Pen were busy all day 
preparing to “give Jem the best of times.’’ All 
the neighborhood were ready to welcome him, 
for as far as McNulty could learn, Jem Bree was 
not only a good, dutiful boy, but a jolly, likable 
fellow. 

On the afternoon of the day when he was ex- 
pected, the men completed the trench, witha fall 
of six feet from river to sea, but erected a bul- 
wark to keep the trench closed until the sea 
should be “out” at low tide, when, the barrier 
being removed, the river would force a deep, 
strong outlet for itself, much deeper and wider 
than the trench. McNulty, going down to the 
beach, met the men returning with their spades 
and teams, 

“Nothing to be done till nine to-night,’’? Dan 
salled to him. “Then we’ll take away the bar- 
rier, and whew!—you’ll think old arth has 
broken up!” 

“T should not think the river would wait so 
long,’ said McNulty, looking down at the stag- 
nant black water which had gorged every pond 
and marsh, “It is oozing now through the sand 
and bulwark.” 

“O, safe enough,’”’ cried Dan; and with the 
other men he pushed on to the village, leaving 
McNulty alone on the beach 

No sound was heard but the sullen beat of the 
surf on the ocean shore, and the piping cry of a 
fish-hawk circling over the inlet. McNulty saw 
a boat crossing to the opposite shore. 


” 


“That is Pen,” he said, “going to meet Jem 
and bring him over in that leaky cockle-shell. 
He had better have let him go round by the 
bridge, if it 1s an hour later.’ 

He looked uneasily at the sheet of water before 
him, It was deep and black, and had a treach- 
erous appearance to the fanciful boy. The trench 
cut for it to the ocean was not more than forty 
feet wide, and the water already filled it up to 
the bulwark, which the men thought so impreg- 
nable 

“But it is not impregnable,” thought McNulty. 
“The water will undermine it in half an hour, 
and as soon as the breach is made, nothing will 
restrain this tremendous volume of water from 
going out to the sea. Well, I don’t see that any 
harm can be done. Nobody will be likely to 
venture on the river in a boat.” 

He seated himself quietly, taking out his 


watch, he remembered afterwards, to see wheth- 
er he had been right in setting half an hour as 
the time. 

In less than twenty minutes, however, the 
oozing drops became a tiny black stream, which 
gradually widened and widened, until the whole 
body of water in the inlet, pressing down into 
the trench, urged its way with a resistless force 
through the barricade. 

There was no debris,—nothing to overcome but 
the silent sand,—so that the progress of the 
flood was utterly without noise, beyond a dull, 
seething sound. But it was more terrible to 
MeNulty for this very reason, and because it 
was restricted within the walls of the trench. 
The sudden outbreak of inexorable force made | 
him draw his breath tightly and turn pale, al- | 
though he knew there was no danger for any | 
human being. | 

“No boat would be mad enough to venture 
out,” he said, scanning the dark inlet anxiously. 

But several hundred yards from the trench, he 
saw a small dark object washed furiously to and 
fro by the swift, terrible current. 

MeNulty yelled, threw up his cap, ran to the | 
edge of the whirlpool, and waved them wildly 
away. 

“Back! back, Pen! for your lives!’ he cried, | 
“The water is running out!” | 

“T knew it,’’ he heard Pen say, sullenly, to the | 
other man in the boat. “I thought we could get 
over in time. But I’ve done for you, Jem.” | 

Jem, who was as powerfully built as his | 
brother, and as much at home in the water, stood 
up and looked up and down. They had no oars 
on board; the mast of the boat, with its dirty | 
little sail, lay almost level with the water, and | 
they and the boat and sail were sweeping down 
the swift black torrent with a speed like the 
wind, 





Jem Bree, in this happiest day of his life, saw 
| that certain death lay before him; but like most | 
| coast people, he used few words, and those com- 
| mon-place, in the time of great emotion. 

“That water would carry an ocean-steamer 
|like a chip,” he said. “You shouldn’t have 
tried it on this old hulk, Pen.” 

Pen shook his head, but he said nothing. 

The young men with one accord turned from 
the boat in which was no hope, to the sea which 
waited for them. The heavy waters of the in- 
let, after passing through the trench, had cut for 
themselves a path into the ocean a mile from 
|shore. No man could have stemmed the cur- 
rent, or kept himself afloat in it. 

The two brothers, both expert swimmers, 
scanned it for a full minute, weighing their 
chance of life. They saw there was none; for 
the fierce waters rolling over the beach in their 
madness would engulf them, and life would be 
gone before they could reach the smoother wa- 
ters of the ocean. The boat having veered and 
turned rapidly a dozen times, shot with the force 
of a bullet towards the trench. 

“There’s a man ashore,” said Jem, hoarsely. 

“A hundred men could do nothin’,” said Pen. 

He saw, too, that the man was the girl-baby 
MeNulty, and that instead of coming down to 
this awful shore of death, he was stepping care- 
fully and coolly up the bank. Pen, even in that 
| last moment, sneered at him for a coward. 





The two men, going down into the grave to- 
gether, made no pathetic speeches to each other. 
People in the jaws of death seldom do. These 
| brothers just looked at each other a moment, 
and then nodded, and in that moment all that 

| had been wrong in their lives towards each other 
| was set right. 
| The speed grew dizzy. 

“There is Dan Sutphen on the other bank,” 
said Pen. “What’s McNulty doing?’ he 

| Shrieked, suddenly. “He—he’s throwing—a 
squidtous! Fool! What can a fishing-line do?” 
| But Jem had quicker wit. 
| “There’s a rope to the line, and he’s throwing 
it to Dan! If it reaches him before we reach 
that point, we are saved!” 
| McNulty tried, with the rope of one of the 
| sand-scoops and a fishing-line, to reach across 
| the trench, and so interpose something, however 
| slight, to which the men could catch, and so 
| break the frightful impetus which carried them 
to death. 

He stood quietly wrapping the line about his 
elbow, then raised the squid and dexterously 
hurled it to Dan, who caught it and dragged the 
rope across. The next moment its two ends 
were wrapped about the hulls of old wrecks 
which lay on either bank, and the middle 
| dropped just above the surface of the water, a 
| few feet before the boat. 

It swept towards the rope. McNulty closed 
his eyes,—he could not look to know if they had 
caught it. 

But in a few minutes two dripping figures 








| stooped over him, and Pen said,— 


“He’s nigher faintin’ for us. He’s but a weak 
fellow, Jem, but he’s got a powerful head on to 
him.’’ And the tone was at once so proud and 
affectionate that MeNulty could only look up 
and laugh heartily, as he staggered to his feet, 





PRAYER. 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than the world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day; 

For what are men better than sheep or goat 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God, they lift no hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends 
For so the whole round earth is every way 5 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
TENNYsoy, 
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For the Companion. 
HID IN A CLOSET. 

“So Henry is married at last!’ exclaimed one 
nice old lady to another. “Ihad set him down 
in my books for a confirmed bachelor.” 

“Yes, so had most of his friends,” replied the 
mother of the gentleman in question, with 
smile that told that the change in his life was 
pleasing to her. 


“Where did he find his wife?” asked the 


| other. 


“He found her in a closet.” 

“Where ?’ 

“Tn a closet.” 

“Where did he see her first, I mean?” 

“Yes, in a closet,—a clothes-press.”’ 

“Why, ’'m amazed! Do tell me all the par- 
ticulars,”’ said the curious old lady, “for when 
go back the folks will want to hear all about his 
marriage and his wife.” 

“When Henry returned from California and 
told me he intended to spend the remainder of 
his life with me, you may be sure [ was rejoiced, 
I had, however, a little pang of jealousy, and 
said,— 

“*But now that you are settled you will mar- 
ry, and perhaps your wife will not love me, nor 
care to have me along with her.’ 

“*A woman who can’t love you can't live 
with me,’ he said, ‘for I couldn’t love her.’ 

“So I settled down, quite easy and we began 
house-hunting. 

“Property owners don’t realize what small 
things affect the sale or letting of a house. We 
turned away in disgust from one because the air 
was laden with fumes of previous dinners; and 
from another because a tawdry young girl per 
sisted in practising snatches of an Italian song, 
while her mother was trying to tell us that her 
husband had ‘built more houses than he could 
sell, and became embarrassed.’ As if the odors 
and the girl were in the bargain. 

“A slatternly servant, a group of ill-mannered 
children, following us from room to room, aida 
garrulous woman drove us, disgusted, from oth- 
er houses. 

“At length we heard of a small and_tasteful 
one in another street, and rode a lofig way to 
see it. We had come at the wrong hour; but! 
told the tidy servant to ask her mistress if she 
would show it, as a great favor, to an aged per 
son. 

“The lady soon appeared, as bright and.cheery 
as a spring day, and showed us the house, and 
praised it as if her husband were the owner or 
the agent. 

“When we reached the back room in the third 
story she tapped lightly at the door, saying,— 

“*May a lady and gentleman come into your 
room? They are looking at the house.’ 

“There was a little flutter within, and thens 
soft voice said, ‘Come in.’ 

“This was a lady’s room, as was indicated by 
a sewing-machine, a bird-cage, flowers, and one 
pretty slipper, which seemed to have beet 
dropped where it lay. I thought at once of Civ- 
derella and the glass slipper. 

“The pretty young housemother showed us 
the room and closet, and said, with a smile,— 

“ ‘This chamber was not on exhibition, as you 
see,’ 

“I felt the presence of some one who had just 
fled; and yet, with the exception of the slippét 
on the floor, and a black dress on the bed, the 
room was in order,—quite enough so for ou 
that was in daily use. 

“T felt drawn to the room, and so did Henry, 
and we both expressed pleasure at the vines! 
the windows, and the flowers on the stand. And 
then we went intoaside room. Ina momett 
Henry stepped back into the chamber, saying— 

“Will you allow me to see if there are drat 
ers in the closet? at the same time openllg 
with some effort, a door which the lady had u 
opened, 

“A little sharp scream took us back, and the 
we met a sight which made us ladies laugh, and 
drove poor Henry down stairs in a sad fright 
There, inside a closet, seated on a Saratog 
trunk, was a beautiful girl in a blue dressilf 
sack, with one slipper and one stocking foot. 
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“Her hair hung like a shaw] over her, and in 
her hand she held the brush with which she had 
peen dressing it when we interrupted her. Her 
cheeks were scarlet, but she laughed with us 
and said,— 

“‘T ask your pardon.’ 

“Of course I apologized for having intruded, 
and asked her pardon. When we parted we 
shook hands, and I said I hoped we might meet 
again. 

“Once in the carriage, Henry laughed and 
said,— 

“J don’t know but these people will send the 
police after me. I thought that was the closet 
shown us.’ 

“told him the young girl, whoever she was, 
was a very sensible and good-natured one. 
Most girls would have refused admittance to 
any one at a time inconvenient to herself; or if 
they had fled into a closet to hide, would have 
been very angry at having the door opened when 
they were sitting in dishabille on a trunk. Hen- 
ry said he thought there was a strong spring to 
the door, and gave a vigorous pull before he 
could open it. That was because she held the 
handle with all her might till he, with a man’s 
strength, drew it open. 

“We took the house, and received many civili- 
ties and kindnesses, in moving into it, from the 
lady and her sister,—‘the pearl in the closet,’ as 
Henry called her. 

“She was a lovely young person, and I took 
her right into my heart. I found that the sis- 
ters had been left with a nice little property, 
which had suddenly vanished in a business dis- 
aster. The little family were moving into a 
small house in the outskirts of the city, and the 
young lady had packed that very Saratoga trunk 
on which Henry first saw her to take a place in 
aladies’ school in Washington . 

“My son and I both decided that that house 
would not be the same when she was gone, and 
that our family would not be complete without 
her,—that we should always expect to find her 
sitting on that trunk in the closet! 

“T can’t tell you what passed between them, 
but I know that Henry went to Washington to 
cancel her engagement, and that in six months 
from that time I was blessed with a lovely 
step-daughter. 

“T had often wondered where—if Henry should 
ever think of marrying—he would find a wife to 
suitme. I had thought of the doctor’s house at 
home, of the minister’s at B., and of half a doz- 
en other good homes, but I never once dreamed 
of his pulling open a closet door and finding his 
wife sitting on a trunk! But soit is. I am 
very sure that wherever the wife may be that 
Heaven has appointed for a man, he will be sure 
tofind her, I thank God that he has given me 
such a bright, loving daughter to cheer and 
bless my old age: and it is my daily effort to fill 
toher the place of the mother she lost in her 
early girlhood.” 
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For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ATTACK BY INDIANS. 


Mr. George Merrill, an Oregon boy, gives us the 
following thrilling account of a night attack by In- 
dians in that territory : 

“It was the fourth spring after we moved to Ore- 
gon, Up to this time the Indians had never shown 
the least disposition to injure us. The settlers 
looked upon them as a lazy, worthless set of crea- 
tures, but simple and harmless. I suppose it was 
being cheated and imposed on by the Indian trad- 
ers which at last set them to burning and plunder- 
ing; and they began their treacherous work with- 
ont the slightest warning to the settlers. 

“It was the first winter we had acow. For two 
years after we came to Oregon we had neither milk 
hor butter ; but the third autumn, father bought a 
liree-year old heifer, from a cattle ranche about 
sixty miles to the south of where we lived, on Ump- 
qua River, 

“This cow was not much like the gentle, pleasant- 
cred old “moollies” which New England children 
Xnow of. She was a small creature, with prodi- 
clously long, sharp-pointed horns, and with legs as 
black as a coal, though her body was red. 

«And such a wild, spiteful beast you never saw! 
“ue grew used to us after a while; but we never 
“ated to milk her without first putting a rope slip- 
‘ose round her hind Jegs, for she would kick like 
‘mule, and a great deal quicker. 
valor slght or smell of a stranger would set her to 
the d gs nd to goring the ground, and throwing up 
© dust, as if she were determined to rush at him; 


“The next morning father set off on one of the instant a gun was fired. I heard the ball or slug cut thumb and forefinger, from handling live coals that 


mules (old Tige) for Umpqua, and left my older 
brother Sam, my sister Sarah and myself, to plant 
corn, Sam was then in his seventeenth year. Sa- 
rah was not quite fifteen, and I was two years 
younger. 

“T recollect that it was my part of the work to go 
ahead and drag a chain, to mark the rows. Sarah 
followed and dropped the seed, and Sam came after 
with a hoe, and covered it. Occasionally mother 


would come to the back window to see how we were | 


| getting on, for we were at work on the flat, interval 
| bottom which bordered on the river back of the 
| house. 

“That whole scene comes back to me as freshly as 
if it occurred last week, and Ican seem to see the 
heated air quiver over the ploughed field ata dis- 
tance, for it was a warm spring day. 

“In the afternoon, as we worked, Sarah called 
our attention to a dense smoke that was rising over 
the woods up the river. 

“**The woods are afire!’ she said. 

“It’s in the direction of Huelder’s,’ Sam re- 
marked, after looking at it for a few moments. 


‘Huelder was an Indian trader, and our nearest 
neighbor on that side. It was six or seven miles to 
his establishment. 

“The smoke rose in an immense black column, 
yet seemed to all spring from one spot. Sam 
watched it a few minutes longer, then dropped the 
hoe and ran up to the back window. 

***Mother, Huelder’s place is burning, as sure as 
you live!’ he exclaimed, ‘I had better take one of 
the mules and ride up there.’ 

“But mother would not consent to his going off, 
and it was fortunate for him and for all the rest of 
us that she did not. 

“They are probably clearing and burning a felled 
piece,’ mother said. 

“But we boys knew that they were not clearing 
land at Huelder’s that spring. It might be some 
old ricks of logs burning, however; and so we went 
back to our work, but kept watching the smoke. It 
rose black and thick for an hour or more, then grad- 
ually subsided. 


“At sunset we called the hogs in from the woods, 
and got them into their corral, then milked,—a 
rather ticklish job, always,—and I remember that 
while we were milking, 2 wolf came out of the woods 
and stood and howled, some ten or a dozen rods 
from the house. 

“We should have shot him, for Sam and I had 
a gun (an old smooth-bore musket that we used as a 
shot gun) which we bought of Huelder the fall be- 
fore, but we were out of percussion caps, and fa- 
ther had taken the rifle with him, as he always did 
when making the trip to Umpqua. The wolf stood 
there and howled for five or ten minutes in a most 
dismal way. 

“As soon as it was dark we fastened the house 
door, as usual, with the bar. The door was of hewn 
planks, cleated together, and the bar was a large 
stick of hard wood, which crossed the door midway 
on the inside, and fitted into sockets cut in the log 
posts. 

“Mother was hulling corn with lye from ashes, in 
a large kettle over the open fire. That was a stand- 
ard dish with us in those days. She kept the fire 
burning under it during the evening, for the corn 
was intended for our breakfast. 

“As we sat round the fireplace she heard us repeat 
so far as we could, the multiplication table, for 
mother always told us that we should never leave 
home till we could multiply and divide and cast 
interest. 

“There was no public school in Oregon then; but 
mother had brought her old Welch’s arithmetic and 
Murray’s grammar with her all the way from New 
Hampshire. I recollect that she would sometimes 
get these out from the bottom of her work-box, and 
look at them and then at us in a most pitiful way, 
as if we were likely to be hopelessly strangers to 
each other. 

“She used often to say to father, that she had for. 
gotten all she ever knew, since she crossed the sage 
plains. 

“Quite late in the evening, probably as late as 
nine o’clock, we suddenly heard the cow begin to 
bellow, as she always did to strangers, and there was 
a noise as of something or some one pounding. 

« ‘It’s that wolf!’ Sam exclaimed. 
the yard again. I’m afraid he will get hold of the 
calf. Where’s the axe? I'll go out and puta stop 
to his coming here.’ 

«“¢But it may be a bear,’ some one of us said. 
“We all stood in deadly fear of the grizzlies. Sam 
put down the axe, arid instead of going out, went to 
the window-hole and shoved the lid aside a little. 
We could hear the cow bellowing and kicking 
against the side of the shed, making some of the 
most startling noises I ever heard from a cow’s 
throat. 

“The night was so dark outside that on first turn- 
ing from the bright firelight Sam could not readily 
discern anything. He looked a few moments, then 
shut the lid all at once. 

“«*‘Mother,’ said he, ‘there are men out there!’ 


‘He's come to 





= when she had a calf, the following spring, she 
ie still more vicious. One was really in danger of 
is life who went near her. Anything but a ranche- 
lie forme! All of the native California stock 
7 and unmanageable. | 
cai day, about the middle of April, the point to | 
Pe caught under a root and broke. This was | 
a “ of adisaster to us. No more ploughing 
done withont a new plough-point, and the | 
die — where one could be bought was what | 
mpqua City, over fifty miles away, | 


“<It’s father!’ cried Sarah. ‘He’s come back, and 
is putting in the mule.’ 

‘No, it aint,’ said Sam, and I saw that he had 
turned pale. ‘There are three or four of them. 
They are trying to steal the cow or the other mules.’ 

“He pulled open the window-lid again, at full 
stretch, and shouted,— 

«What are you doing there? Be off, or I’ll fire 
amongst ye!’ 

“At that they whooped, and at almost the same 
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into the logs near the window just as plainly as I 
heard the report. Mother jumped up and stood 
| trembling, and my sister screamed as loud as she 
' could screech. 

| « ‘Keep quiet,’ says Sam, ‘and get out of the way’ 
(for he was rolling the chopping-block against the 
door). ‘It’s Indians! Where’s the powder and 
shot, George ?’ 

“*No caps,’ I said. - 

‘Pll touch it off with a brand,’ said he. And he 
| began to load the gun. We had nothing larger than 
| duck shot to put in it. 

“Crash came a heavy stone ora club against the 

door, and we heard trampling and hullooing out- 


and began to batter the door with it. 


“The first blow with this made the whole house 
rattle. It started off the middle cleat of the door, 
and made the bar crack loudly. The next time 
they struck, the middle plank was loosened, and 
turned part round. 

“One of them thrust in his gun and fired it into 
the room. By good fortune it did not hit any of us, 
but it filled the house with smoke and nearly stunned 
us all. 

“Sam had our gun loaded, and was just stooping 
to pick up a brand when the Indian fired. It ex- 
cited him so, that instead of picking up a brand, he 
caught up a live coal in his bare fingers. Whirling 
round he stuck the muzzle of the gun out through 
the door, and touched the coal to the priming. It 
went off just as they were again coming at full run 
with the post against the door, and I think that 
some of them must have been hit by the shot, for 
they gave a whoop, dropped the post, and ran back. 
Then they fired two balls through the door, both of 
which hit against the rock chimney. Sam was load- 
ing the gun again. 

“<They can see us in here!’ he exclaimed, and 
gave the kettle of corn a kick, turning it over and 
putting ont the blaze in an instant. Then we were 
all in the dark. 

“‘Take the bumper, George!’ Sam cried out to 
me, ‘and if one of them gets his head or his hands 
inside, let him have that hot lye and corn right in 
the face!’ 

“It was so dark in the house now, that we could 
see out through the shattered door. LI could distin- 
guish two of the Indians loading their guns near 
the corner of the hog corral. Sam touched off our 
gun at them again as they stood ramming down their 
wads. The flash showed as plain as day that they 
were Indians. 

“After they found that we had a gun in the house, 
they were not so bold. There were not more than 
four or five of them at most. We only saw three, 
but thought from the whooping that there were one 
or two more. 

“They were part of the band that had that after- 
noon attacked Huelder. The others had become 
drunk from the rum they stole out of his store- 
house. 

“The next day Huelder’s half-breed—Indian and 
white—boy came to our place. He had escaped into 
the woods, and had been hiding from the savages. 
He said that the Indians came into the store, pre- 
tending to want to buy powder, and that the cow- 
ardly wretches had struck down the old man when 
his back was turned to them. 
plundered the storehouse and set it on fire. 
was the smoke we had seen. 

“The Indians did not try to break into our house 
again that night; but they remained near it a num- 
ber of hours. They broke down the gate of the 
mule corral, and took out both of the remaining 
mules and drove them off. They also killed one of 
the hogs, and carried off a part of the meat. 


That 


“We could hear them about the premises, but did 
not dare to go out. Sam stood at the window-hole 
and fired three or four times,—whenever he could 
hear them or get a glimpse of them; but we had 
only that No. 6 shot to load with. It was good for 
grouse, but rather small for Indians. 

“We had the bullet-mould which went with the 
rifle, and there was a bit of lead in the house. Tow- 
ards morning Sam asked mother and Sarah to melt 
that, and two old pewter spoons, in a large iron 
spoon on the coals, torun into balls. I remember 
that their hands shook so that they couldn’t turn 
the melted lead into the mould, but I managed to 
do it. Sam stood ready, with gun loaded, and a 
coal in a split stick, to touch off the powder. 

“But the Indians left long before light. We were 
afraid that they might be lying in wait in the woods, 
however, and did not dare go outside of the ,jhouse 
during the forenoon. 

“About noon, Mose (Huelder’s boy) came in, and 
after that we ventured out. Our cow was still in 
the shed, but she was covered with blood, caused by 
pricks and prods the Indians had given her with a 
spear, or with their knives, when they found they 
could not get her out of the pen. But the calf was 
safely lying in one corner. 


“A pair of deer-hide leggings belonging to one of 

the savages layin front of the door, near where 
they had dropped the post, and there was a tiny 
drop of blood on the post. So we thought we had, 
perhaps, hit some of them with the shot. 
“We worried all day for fear they would waylay 
father as he came home. But he rode up a few 
minutes after sundown, without having seen any 
signs of them, and he was surprised and angry 
enough when we told him what had happened, and 
that the mules were stolen. 


“Old Tige had to plough alone the rest of that 





spring, and Sam had a dreadfully seared and sore 


side. They took a big post from the mule corral, | 


Afterwards they | 





night. 
“We were on the lookout all the time after that, 
but did not see another Indian for over two months.” 
} —_+o>+—_—____ 
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HOW TO GET A MUSICAL TRAIN- 
ING. 
| ‘How can I receive a good musical education with 
little expense ?”’ is not seldom asked by young ladies 
| with musical tastes and a desire to teach. One who 
' lives in the country, and far from the centres of in- 
struction, and whose means will not permit an ex- 
pensive outlay, is in special need of an answer to it. 
She receives little or no musical training in the 
common and high schools of the village; yet so 
strong is her desire to become a musician, that she 
| finds herself wondering how much it would cost, 
| how long it would take, and how she should set to 
| work, to avail herself of the advantages of the city 
| in musical culture. 
| We hope to give a few useful and practical hints 
| to guide a young lady who is situated as we have de- 
| scribed. We take it for granted that her inclina- 
| tion for music as a profession is a fully tried and 
| settled one; that she has a natural musical taste, 
| which, when trained, may ripen into a talent. 
| But her parents are, perhaps, poor. They have to 
be busy to secure the comforts of life; perhaps they 
| find it hard to spare her even for her schooling, and 
| need her assistance at home. Yet, to enable her to 
| get a profession, and perfect herself in that for 
| which she is best fitted, they can spare something, 
by dint of a little more economy, for this purpose. 
Of course she must leave her country home and 
her friends, and go to the city. She must make up 
| her mind to live among strangers, and to be home- 
sick at first; and she must rely mainly, for comfort, 
| on her love for her art, her interest in the lessons, 
| and the knowledge that she is gaining something 
| that is to be of practical use to her. 
BOARD AND ITS COST. 
| Where shall she go when she reaches the city, and 
how much will it cost to live there? Shall she take 
a private teacher, or attend a school of music? 
| Which is cheapest, and which will enable her to 
| make the most rapid progress ? 
| We will suppose that Boston, with its numerous 
and superior musical advantages, is to be the scene 
of her studies. In seeking a home in the city,a 
| young girl from the country cannot be too cautious. 
If she has friends there who will take her in at a 
moderate price, that is best of all. If not, she had 
| better seek for board in a small private family. 
There are many families in and near Boston who 
are willing to take a single boarder, if she can only 
| find them. Let her try hard to enter such a one, 
| before she gives up. 
| If not successful, she should try to get board in a 
| house which is fully recommended and approved by 
| her teachers, or other persons in whom she can 
| trust; and in this case it is better for her to live in 
| one of the suburban towns, within easy reach of 
| the city, than in the city itself. As to the cost of 
boarding, she may reckon on getting a comfortable 
room and good food in a respectable quarter for six 
or seven dollars a week. 


TEACHERS, 


Now that she has found a home, the next thing is 

to decide how she can most quickly and cheaply 

| learn the art of music. She may take a private 

teacher, or she may enter a “Conservatory,” or 
School of Music. 

Each has its advantages. On the one hand, the 
private teacher, during the hour of the lesson, de- 
votes his whole time to the single pupil; while in 
the Conservatory, the teacher’s hour is divided 
among aclass. On the other, the Conservatory ena- 
bles the pupil not only to be instructed herself, but 
to listen to and profit from the instruction of the 
other pupils. 

Of the two, the Conservatory affords the cheapest 
way to get 2 musical training. While private teach- 
ers charge forty, fifty, and the most skilful as much 
as eighty dollars a quarter, the tuition of the Con- 
servatory is only fifteen dollars a quarter. 

Experience seems to show, too, that the pupils of 
the Conservatory learn as rapidly and as thoroughly 
as those of private teachers. We will therefore 
suppose that our young lady from the country will, 
considering the slender resources of her purse, and 
the facilities offered by the Conservatory, decide to 
enter upon her studies there. 

CONSERVATORY TRAINING. 


In Boston are several large and excellent music 
schools, in charge of the best instructors. The 
largest of these, which we take for an example, is 
the New England Conservatory of Music. It is 
planned after the model of those famous European 
Conservatories to which so many American young 
people of means resort, and which have trained so 
many of the best players and singers of the world. 

It differs from private teaching, by applying the 
same method by which our children learn geogra- 
phy, grammar, srithmetic, and other ordinary stud- 
ies, to music. You learn music, that is to say, in a 


| regular school, and in classes, instead of alone in 


your private parlor. 

The pupil may learn either singing or pianoforte 
or organ playing, as she pleases, the method of 
teaching being the same in each; and the pupil may 
begin at the beginning, or enteraclass which has 
advanced as far as she may have done in singing 
and playing. 

The Conservatory teaches the scholars in classes 
of six. The class recites in Jessons of an hour, and 
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meets for this purpose twice a week. It gathers 
with the teacher around the piano; one of the six 
takes her place at the keys. 

CLASS TEACHING. 

She begins to play or sing the lesson which 
was given to the class at its previous meeting. 
As she performs, the other pupils closely watch 
her, When she makes a mistake, the teacher 
points it out to her, and the other pupils profit 
as well as she by the correction, When she per- 
forms a difficult passage correctly, and with ex- 
pression, the teacher calls attention to it with a 
word of praise. 


The lesson has already been studied at home 
by all six; and as each takes her place at the pi- 
ano, the errors of those who have already re- 
cited are avoided, and new ones made, to be in 
turn corrected by the teacher for the benefit of 
all. 


Thus each pupil avails herself of the instrue- | 


tion given to her five fellow-scholars; and thus 


may be said to receive six lessons in a single | 


hour, Besides, the pupil, by thus studying mu- 
sic with others, is aroused to a spirit of proper 
rivalry, and is inspired with a more eager musi- 
eal feeling. 

ITS ADVANTAGES, 


There is still another advantage in this study- | 


It cures 
timidity, and accustoms her to 
playing or singing before people. The young 
lady who of a private teacher, 
ofien finds shrinking from singing or 
playing in company, when asked to do so; but 


ing of musie with a number of others, 
the pupil of 
takes lessons 


herself 


one who has gained all her musical education by : 
practising before her mates, loses this timidity, | 


and performs with ease before others, This dis- 
cipline is especially valuable to those who inte 
to become teachers. 

But the two hours a week devoted to teaching 


in the classes of six is not by any means the 


whole of the musical instruction given by the | 


Conservatory. 


Besides them, there are lectures on all sub- 
jects relating to music, and calculated to im- 
prove the scholar,—such as harmony, theory of 
music, notation, and so on. There are classes in 
“sight-singing,”’ by the aid of the blackboard; 
and each quarter nine or ten pupils’ concerts are 
held, at which only the pupils and teachers are 
present, in which the former are called upon to 
play or sing the pieces they have been learning 
in class, before the whole school. 

CONCERTS. 

The scholars of the Conservatory also attend 
free a number of classical concerts each term, 
given by high-class musicians employed for this 
purpose. They are invited to listen to an ora- 
torio rehearsal each week, and often to attend 


a public recital, or exhibition, is given by the 
pupils of the Conservatory in Music Hall. 
Classes are held for the purpose of enabling 
pupils to ask any questions they please of their 
teachers, one afternoon each week. 
At the end of the year, a commencement con- 
cert is given in Music Hall, in which the gradu- 


nd 
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ates perform before a crowded and elegant audi- | national banks of Boston alone. The Bank of; Yet the rule of the “pashas” (as the Turkish 
ence. The scene isa very bright and pleasant | France has now in its vaults more than three | governors are called), is very corrupt and tyran- 


‘one. Flowers grace the stage, and the scholars 
| throng in tasteful dresses upon the great stage. 

Now a young lady plays a choral on the organ, 
Next there are some brilliant selections on the 
pianoforte. Another pupil sings an aria from 
one of the famous operas; while at intervals the 
flute and violincello and violin perform their 
part in the musical festivity. There are piano 
and vocal duets and quartettes, and thus, with 
every variety of exercise, the skill of the pupils 

| is fully displayed. 

The Conservatory, with its seven hundred pu- 
| pils, has a sphere of music about it which stim- 

ulates and constantly spurs on the labors of the 
pupils. 
COST OF MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

How long will it take to get an education there 
as a teacher of music? Time is a valuable cle- 
ment in the reckoning of our young lady from 
the country. 

Of course the period differs very much with 
| the capacity, quickness, labor, and natural talent 
| of the pupil; but for one who commences at the 
| beginning, it usually requires about four years 
| to complete her training at the Conservatory. If 

she is very quick and bright, she may shorten 
| this period by a year or more. 
| We may reckon the expense to the economical 
scholar at about $850 a year for board and lodg- 
| ing, $60 a year for the first two years for tuition, 
$30 or $40 a year for use of piano and sheets of 
}music. We will call these items $450. 

For from $450 to $600 a year, therefore, for the 
first two years, and for say $700 the last two (for 
the tuition increases this much in the more ad- 
vanced musical studies), the scholar may reason- 
ably hope to attain her object. 

Nor need we forget that our pupil may find 
|} means of earning more or less in the city. She 
may get a chance, after a while, to teach young 
ehildren, either in schools or the simplest musi- 
cal lessons; and she may have learned a knack, 
in her country home, of doing something useful 
| or ornamental, by which to relieve her parents 
| of a part, or even the whole, of the expense, 


—_e 
BANK DEPOSITS. 

Almost every boy knows what it is to have 
| money on deposit ina bank. But few, perhaps, 
are aware of the influence bank deposits have 
upon trade, Money deposited in a well conducet- 
ed bank is really as good as so much money ad- 
ded to the amount in circulation. 
|} It worksin this way. You deposit a thou- 
sand dollarsin a bank. Its officers, trained by 

long experience to estimate the amount that will 
probably be drawn out by checks,—of which we 
| shall speak hereafter,—keep only that amount, 
jand lend the rest. Suppose they lend seven 
| hundred dollars, holding three hundred, which 
lis a pretty safe amount of “reserve.” A man 
| who borrows does sv because he needs the mon- 
| ey, either to pay a debt or to buy goods; it will 
} remain in his hands but a very short time. 

| The person to whom he pays the money 
either uses it himself, or deposits it again, 
to be again lent by the bank In either case 
there are now seventeen hundred dollars, at 
| least, cireulating, where before there were only 
|athousand., For the first depositor really has 
own pocket. He can go to the bank and get it, 
or he can put it to use by simply drawing a 
check upon it. 

Now consider what a large multiplication of 
money is thus going on. ‘There are about seven 
hundred millions of dollars on deposit in the 
national banks of the United States, besides the 
other millions deposited in the stock and private 
banks. The amount is constantly increasing, 
too, and there is no limit to be set to the in- 
crease, even although the number of bank notes 
may not grow at all. 

The progress a country has made in the wise 
use of its means, may be measured very exactly 
by the extension of its banking system and the 
amount of deposits. We explained some time 
ago that a man or a country makes the best use 


amount of actual money on hand. Now by an 
extensive use of the deposit plan the need of 
money is lessened. Hence it ought to follow 
that the country which deposits most largely, 





while the country which deposits least will need 
the most coin. 


|and Scotland. In France deposits are made in 

old teapots and stockings. In other words the 
| savings of tlie people are hoarded by themselves. 
| The deposits in the Bank of France and all its 
| branches, about fifty in number,—the greatest 

bank in the country, and more than equal to all 
| the rest put together,—are less than those in the 


his money as much as if he had kept it in his | 


of wealth by keeping the smallest convenient | 





hundred million dollars in gold and silver,—prob- | nical; and is especially so in the provinces which 
ably twice as much as there is of the precious are for the most part Christian. Their bad goy- 
metals in the United States. When France had | ernment has long made the Christians restless 
to pay the “war indemnity” to Germany, every | and anxious to throw off the Turkish yoke; and 
peasant made his contribution of coin, which, as we have seen, Greece, Roumania and Servia 
having been collected, was sent off to the con-| have succeeded. The Bosnians, Albanians, and 
quering empire by the cartload. other Christian provinces still under the Sultan’s 
Scotland has only three and a third million in- | rule, are eager to follow their example. 
habitants, less than a tenth as many as Franee, | One who visits Constantinople, and observes 
and the average wealth is not very greatly differ-| its beautiful edifices, its showy streets teeming 
ent from that of France. But where France has | with life and busy with trade, the riches which 
forty millions of dollars of deposits, or one dol- | are collected within its walls, the splendor of the 
lar to each inhabitant, Scotland has two hun- | Sultan’s state and retinue, would think that this 
dred and fifty millions, or seventy-five dollars to | must be the capital of a prosperous and power. 


every man, woman and child. In Scotland ev- 
erybody is in the habit of depositing in the 
banks; and the banks are so safe that only two 
have failed in more than twenty years, and in 
both cases every debt the bank owed was paid 
in full. Yet there is very little gold or silver in 
Scotland, although the country has specie pay- 
ments. Every bank note is as good as gold, 
and the money can be had for it at any time. 
Therefore almost all business is done by means 
of notes and checks, while the greater part of 
the real money, that is gold, is usefully employed 
elsewhere. 
idly increasing in wealth. 

We have seen how general the deposit system 
isin the United States. The total of deposits 
has about doubled within the last ten years, and 
it has gone on increasing ever since the panic. 
When business revives again the growth will be 
still more rapid, especially as there are many 
new banks starting in towns large and small, 
where there were none before. 

——___—_ +r ———___—_—_—- 
FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
O, wise little birds, how do ye know 
‘Lhe way to go, 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they; 
“We but obey 
One who calleth us tar away. 
“Tle calleth and calleth, year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever he maketh the way appear.” 
Dear little birds! He calleth me 
yho calleth ye; 


Would that | might 2s trusting be. 
Harriet McEwen KimBatt. 
a 
THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

The rebellion in Bosnia has once more brought 
into view the weak and decaying condition of 
the Turkish Empire. 

Turkey has long 


prosperity. 


been losing its power and 
During the present century she has 


lost many of her provinces; she has been sink- | 


ing deeper and deeper into debt; her produe- 
tions have fallen off; and her people have been 
declining lower and lower in their energies and 
morality. 

Seventy years ago she was an extensive and 
powerful empire. The Sultan’s rule extended 


over a large portion of Asia, and included sev- | 


eral States in Northern Africa, and that part of 
Europe which lies between the Danube, the Adri- 
atic and the #gean. 

One by one provinces have revolted, and be- 
come wholly or almost independent.  Servia, a 
large State in the north-west of the Empire, re- 
belled in 1815, and has ever since been governed 
by princes of her own choice. Greece, after a 
long and heroic struggle, of which Marco Bozzar- 
ris, so familiar to school-boys, was one of the 
heroes, became free in 1830, after being subject 
to the Turks for three centuries. Then the two 
Christian provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia 
secured their liberty, and uniting, became the 
present free principality of Roumania. 

The Sultan has also lost control of his African 
dominions. 
in name subject to him, are really free, having 
rulers of their own, and simply paying an annual 
tribute of money to the Sultan. 

Although the Sultan and his government are 
of the Mohammedan faith, a large majority of 
the population of European Turkey is composed 
of Christians. Out of twelve millions, there are 
eight millions of Christians, and but four mil- 
lions of followers of Mahomet. 

The Christians differ from their Turkish fel- 
low-subjects, not only in religion, but in race. 


While the Turks are descendants of Arabs, and | 


came over to Europe from Asia to conquer Con- 


will use the smallest amount of gold and silver, | stantinople and found an empire, the Christian 


subjects of the Sultan belong to the Sclavic race, 


| —that is, the same race as the Russians, Bohe- 
organ recitals; while at the end of each quarter| This is in fact true. Let us eémpare France | 


mians and Moldavians. 

Formerly, the Christians were very much per- 
secuted and oppressed by the Sultans; but the 
European powers compelled the Sultans at lasé 
to give liberty of worship to all their subjects, 


and for the past twenty years the Christians 
have not been molested to any serious degree in 


the practice of their religion. 


Under this system, Scotland is rap- | 


Egypt, Tripoli and Tunis, though | 


| ful land, 

He has only to go out into the country to be 
jundeceived. There he will find misery, indo. 
| lence and ruin; deserted farms and decayed yil- 
| lages,—places where thrift has once been, but 
| from whence it has wholly disappeared. 
| There are almost no highroads at all in Tur. 
| key, and but one or two railways. Four-fifths 
lof the population are farmers or farm laborers, 
But they adopt no improvements,—barely reap 
} enough from the land to sustain a wretched ex- 
| istence,—and seem to be growing more and more 
poor and shiftless and lazy every year. 

Meanwhile the Sultan, in order to live in lux- 
ury and splendor, grinds his subjects down with 
heavy taxes. One-tenth of all the crops raised 
|in Turkey is paid over to the State; and the rey- 
enue thus got is spent, not in building roads or 
fostering commerce, but on the pleasures of the 
sovereign and in ornamenting the capital. 

It is probable that the Turkish Empire will, 
before many years, fall entirely to pieces. Every 
year it grows weaker, its debt increases, and its 
subjects both in Europe and Asia become more 
troublesome to govern; and its condition is even 
riow so utterly bad, that no one can look for its 
restoration or recovery. 


+> 
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A WORD TO YOUNG WOMEN. 

During the summer months we fear that many 
young ladies, just graduated from high school 
or seminary, have spoken of their education as 
“finished.’? Properly speaking, it is just begun. 
If they have improved their opportunities, they 
have learned how to study; some, it may be, 
have formed the habit of study, while a select 
few, it is to be hoped, have acquired the taste 
for study. 

It will be but a poor return for the expense 
and time expended in acquiring the how, the 
habit and the taste, if they should so act upon 
| the lightly-uttered word “finish,’’ as to drop all 
| intellectual work for the frivolities of “society.” 
There is a better way,—one which will be more 
satisfactory to the heart and more stimulating 
to the soul. 

All “sweet girl graduates,”’ as Tennyson calls 

them, may not be at liberty to enter those col- 
leges that open their doors to young women, or 
jeven to enter such institutions for women as 
Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. But all may give 
a portion of the twenty-four hours to study. 
; One hour of study a day—surely no one’s time 
| is so engrossed as to forbid one hour—is, exclud- 
!ing Sundays, three hundred and thirteen hoursa 
| year, or one hundred and four study days of 
three hours each,—a greater amount of time 
than is usually expended in actual study bya 
majority of scholars, 

The opening autumn brings with it the length- 
ened evenings. Begin now the work of mental 
culture. The evenings will be still longer as the 
winter approaches. Let it find you at intellec- 
tual work. Then when next summer comes, 
you may enjoy a vacation with the zest of hav- 
ing earned it. 
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GOOSE-LIVER PIES. 

The liver not only plays an important part a5 
bodily organ, but the liver of the cod furnishes one 
of the most useful remedies for disease, and the liv- 
ers of geese make one of the most highly esteemed 
dishes of the epicure,—the pates de foie gra or 

goose-liver pies. In the latter case the livers are not 
lin their natural state, but enormously swollen by 
disease, and the process by which this result is ef- 
fected is a very cruel one. 
| The manufacture of the pates is carried on at the 








celebrated city of Strasburg, in Eastern France. 
The doomed geese are purchased when nine mouths 
old, at about fifty cents a piece, and are tied up by 
young women, so as to be completely helpless, u2- 
able to move any part of the body except the neck. 
| They are then laid on shelves, with their tails 
' hanging over the edge. For the first three days = 
poor captives make violent use of their necks o 
Inngs, but after that they subside into & state 0 
lethargy, and for the remaining seven weeks of we 
existence remain perfectly still, except when being 
| fed. 
| Their food consists of a thick white paste . 
‘ parboiled Indian corn, chestnuts and buckw 


, made of 
heat. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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ir oes round every two hours,or six timesa 
A girl £ y ’ 
® 


jay, and catching each goose by the neck, opens its | 
bill with alittle squeeze, and then rams three or | 


four balls of the paste down its throat with her mid- 
dle finger. 

In about seven weeks the birds would die a natu- 
rl death, and would then be of no use. A man, 
who has made this subject his special study, goes 
round, therefore, every day on a tour of inspection, 
tosee Which geese will be likely to die within twen- 
ty-four hours. Such as he points out are at once 
taken to the slaughter-house. They manifest great 
pleasure at being removed, after being shelved so 
Jong, but their joy is of short duration. A little 
dick of a machine, and their heads are off; anoth- 
er,and their bodies are opened and the livers ex- 
tracted. 

The stomachs are swollen to the size of pumpkins, 
while the rest of the body is shrivelled away to al- 
most nothing, and when sold to the peasants will not 
pring more than fifteen cents. The livers weigh 
from two and a half to three pounds each. 

The next process is to lard each liver with truffles, 
—akind of mushroom,—and take it to the ice-house, 
where it is kept for a week, in order that the full 
favor of the truffles may be imparted toit. It is 
then cut to the required size, and, encased in a 
double layer of mincemeat of veal and bacon-fat, 
also truffled, baked five hours. Four Frenchman, 
dressed in white, attend by turns to the baking, and 
are constantly on the watch, that the heat be regu- 
Jated exactly. This done, the liver-pates are packed 
ju wooden or tin boxes, and sent to all parts of the 
world. 

But surely no person of true nobleness of heart 
would enjoy eating which involves such cruelty. 


ee 
NEW USE FOR THE SPECTROSCOPE, 


Dr. Piazzi Smyth, a distinguished astronomer and 
scientific man, gives a curious report of some phe- 


nomena of the spectroscope, in connection with re- | 


cent rains in Great Britain. There were heavy rains 
in Paris and London, for several successive days, 
when, from high barometer, and other general 
causes, fair weather might have been expected. 
During this rainy weather, the spectrum from the 
sun’s light showed several abnormal bands, very 
dark, which he had not observed before. Whether 
the bands were due to influences in the sun, or in 
the earth’s atmosphere, he could not decide. 

In travelling North towards Edinburgh, these 
bands in the spectrum gradually disappeared, and 
the weather was also fair. But in Edinburgh, on 
the morning of July 17, the same bands appeared in 
the spectrum, though the sky was clear and the ba- 
trometer high. By night it began to rain heavily, as 
in London, and the rain continued for several days. 
The rain was warm, and the wind easterly. Ina 
subsequent rain, on July 23d, when the barometer 
was low, and the wind westerly, these dark bands 
could not be seen, and the spectrum had its ordinary 
appearance. 

It is evident, therefore, that the spectroscope may 
be of service in finding out causes of change in the 
weather, which the barometer does not indicate. 
Scientific men will follow up the new clue, to learn 
whether the dark bands in the spectrum are due to 
changes in the sun, or inthe earth’s atmosphere. In 
either case, the results are curious. If they are 
caused by the sun, why should there be rain in Lon- 
don and fair weather in Edinburgh? If they are 
caused by the earth’s atmosphere, why may not oth- 
er bands in the spectrum be due to local influences, 
instead of to the celestial bodies? 
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A FAITHFUL SENTINEL, 

Lord Fairfax, commander of the Parliamentary 
forces in the civil war in England, in the reign of 
Charles I., was a rigid disciplinarian. He main- 
tained a diligent watch when in camp, and often 
went the rounds at night to see if every sentinel was 
on duty. He was once in a disagreeable plight him- 
self by the fidelity of a sentinel to orders. 

Visiting the posts on the morning of the battle of 





Naseby, he happened to forget the watchword. Ap- 
Proaching one of the sentinels, he demanded the 
watchword. The sentinel answered respectfuily but 
firmly that his orders were to take the word from all 
who passed, but to give it to none. The General 
implored and expostulated, but the soldier was un- 
yielding, and took him into custody, sending for the 
captain of the guard. To add to Lord Fairfax’s dis- 
comfort, the morning was rainy and he had no shel- 
ter. When the captain of the guard came he was 
teleased, with many apologies; but he wisely praised 


the sentinel, and rewarded him for his fidelity. 
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TRAINED TO CRUELTY. 


Children who indulge in habits of cruelty to ani- 
nals or to their playmates, may be expected to grow 
up with hardened hearts, and to look on suffering 
Unmoved, A little more than three centuries ago, 
the dauphin of France died suddenly. There was a 
natural cause for his death, for he had over-heated 
himself in playing tennis, and then called on his 
chamberlain Montecueulo for cold water, which he 


drank freely. In four days he was dead. 


Tt was an age when poisoning was common, and 
the chamberlain, put to horrible tortures, confessed 
that the dauphin was poisoned. The wretched man 
®as doomed to death, torn to pieces by four horses. | Queen saw him at work, and begged to look at his | 
The children in the streets amused themselves with 
the mutilated body, pulling the hair from the head, 
and then tossing the head round the streets as a 
foot-ball, It is not surprising that children, accus- 





| rare presence of mind and tact in saving a lady’s life 


COMPANION, — 
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tomed to such barbarity in early years, grew up to 
take pleasure in the infamous St. Bartholomew 
massacre in the same city. They raged like fiends 
through the streets, revelling in the work of blood. 


——_+oe—_—_——_—_ 


BRAVE BOY. 
A young lad from Philadelphia recently showed 


| at the Delaware Water Gap. A party were bathing 
|in a creek emptying into the Delaware, which had 
| been greatly swollen by recent rains. The lady, 
venturing too far, was suddenly caught in the cur- 
| rent, and swept along with great velocity, scream- 
ing for help. The lad ran toa boat and raft some 
distance below her, caught an oar, and speaking 
calmly to her, begged her to grasp it firmly. She 
did so, and he at once leaped in, grasping the oar at 
the other end, and giving her support as well as 
confidence. 
He then called toacompanion to push the raft 
into the current. He did it promptly, and the lady 
was soon lifted and drawn upon it, and rescued from 
| drowning. The lad’s presence of mind was the more 
conspicuous because a company of spectators on the 
shore were so paralyzed with fear at the spectacle, 
as to be incapable of affording help. The same lad 
did asimilar service a year ago at Atlantic City, in 
rescuing a large party from drowning. 





KANAKA HOSPITALITY. 
The Sandwich Island race are sadly degenerated 
in numbers and physical condition, partly through 
the luxuries of civilization, which seem to have dis- 
agreed with them. The masses of the country peo- 
ple are poor and weak, and with the exception of a | 
few of the royal or noble blood, the people of the 
islands are subject to disease. But they all retain 
their ancient simple and friendly disposition towards 
strangers. A recent letter-writer in Honolulu says: 


In travelling about these islands, the observer is 
struck with the simplicity and generosity of the 
| Hawaiian people. It seems a pity that such a race 
should perish. A man may journey from one end of 
the archipelago to the other, in open day or mid- 
night darkness, and he is as secure as if he were in 
his own house. A foreigner never thinks of carry- 
ing fire-arms, for there is no one to molest him. He 
never goes hungry, for whatever the Hawaiian has, 
whether poi, taro or fish, it is shared with the stran- 
er. 

. When they were a wealthy and a powerful people, 
when almost every foot of land was cultivated, and 
| there were from 300,000 to 400,000 inhabitants, they 
| killed fat hogs for their guests; but those halcyon 
days are nearly passed, because in nine cases out of 
ten they are now too poor to afford that luxury. But | 
the aloha (love to you) is as hearty as ever, And 
hearing this aloha and seeing the miserable sur- 
roundings are contrasts indeed! 


_— 

“GONE FOREVER.” 
How many hearts feel that some of the dearest 
joys of life are gone forever, and nothing can take 
their place! The following, from a Cape May letter, 
is a pretty illustration in point: 


A star-eyed boy sat beside me, and I watched the 
face brighten and the eye grow eager as he spied a 
man with a bunch of balloons. Nearer and nearer 
came the man, eager and more eager grew the little 
face; but he said never a word. is mother bought 
him a balloon, and his smile of joy was dazzling as 
a sunbeam. He did not play and prank as other 
children do, but he sat still and held the string, and 
let the balloon float out on the breeze, and looked 
content. Suddenly a strong gale seized the toy and 
bore it aloft, far above the flag-pole, beyond the 
housetops, up into the ether, and the child’s face 
rew saddened; but he uttered nocry. As thecrim- 
son dot passed out of sight his eyes fell, and witha 
slight tremble in his voice, he questioned, ‘Is it 
gone forever?’’ His mother offered to purchase an- 
other balloon, but mysterious were the workings of 
that childish heart. He declined the offer. He 
would wait for his own to come back; none other 
would satisfy him. Was not that a lesson in the 
childish life deep and bitter as we learn in our ma- 
turity? 

+> 


LAMOTTE’S JOKE ON VOLTAIRE. 
A man of special and astonishing ability is some- 
times a very provoking companion. There is no 
knowing what he may do with you; and one does 
not like to be made to feel his own weakness in that 
way, in company, at least. Sometimes, however, 
the formidable genius is polite enough to offset the 
annoyance of his power, as in the following case: 


Lamotte, a young Frenchman, who had been in- 
vited to hear Voltaire read one of his new plays, ob- 
served, when asked what he thought of it, that it 
was a pity the whole was not original. Voltaire, 
chagrined and angry, asked him what part was bor- 
rowed. Lamotte named the second scene of the 
fourth act, and recited the whole of it. Voltaire sat 
like one astonished, at this remarkable feat, and had 
only to say, at last, that he had written that scene as 
well as the rest of the drama. At last Lamotte re- 
lieved him by saying, “When you read the manu- 
script that scene pleased me so much that I resolved 
to retain it in my memory, and have done so, as you 
may perceive.” 

Of course Voltaire was pleased with the compli- 
ment thus strangely paid. Lamotte was one who 
had cultivated the faculty of memory. 


+> 
or 





THE QUEEN AND THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


The following characteristic story of the good 
Queen of England is told, and we have no reason to 
doubt its genuineness, as there are many similar an- 
ecdotes of Victoria: 

A young Highland artist, a mere lad, saw, one 
day, the royal party, then staying at the castle of 
Balmoral, and made asketch of the Queen riding on 
her pony, little knowing who his model was. The 


drawing. 


“With pleasure,” answered the Queen; “and since 
you give me one portrait of myself, I will give you 
one in exchange,” and she took a sovereign from 
her pocket and handed it to the boy. 
Then he knew, for the first time, with whom he 
had been speaking. To-day he wears the coin upon 
his watch chain, and, now a promising artist, tells 
how he sold his first picture to the Queen. 
+o 

SHOPPING IN DAMASCUS. 
An Englishwoman tells, in a narrative of travels 
through Syria, her shopping experience in Damas- 
cus, whose bazaars she thought much more oriental 
and charming than those of Cairo or Constantino- 
ple. So fascinated were she and her companions 
with the strange sights, that they passed a great deal 
of time in the bazaars, and were as long about their 
purchases as they could find excuse to be. She 
writes: 
Loften wished my home-friends could have had 
Prince Cheri’s telescope to see us, in our English 
dresses, sitting duly doubled up beside the well- 
turbaned, richly-dressed merchant, on his little | 
counter, in solemn conclave over the price of a silk 
dress or a pot of confiture, or refreshing ourselves 


after the fatigue of each purchase with a saucer of 
pink ice and a cup of delicious coffee, 





A WITTY TRAMP. 


Tramps would have a better name, and would fare 
better in their calls for help, if many of them were 
as quick-witted as one in Brookfield, Mass. It is 
the richest tramp story we have seen lately: 

The best tramp story, as yet, comes from Brook- 
field. A tramp stopped at widow H.’sa few days 
since, and asked for food. She replied she had 
none. Mr. Tramp went across the road toa neigh- 
bor’s, and asked if they were aware the woman liv- 
ing on the other side was starving. He then re- 
quested the loan of a fishing-rod lying close by, 
which was granted. With it he went toa pond a 
short distance off, fished for several hours, catching 
a good string, returned to the widow H., and made 
her a present of them, 


~~ 
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THE SUN. 

The sun is a giant world, giving light and life to 
the planets revolving round it. Astronomers are 
watching closely to penetrate the mysteries of its 
structure, the cause of its enormous spots, and their 
frequent changes, and the relation between its fiery 
atmosphere and the solid mass behind. Prof. Ru- 
dolph puts much information into few words. He 
says: 





A molten or white hot mass, 856,000 miles in di- | 
ameter, equalling in bulk 1,260,000 worlds like our 
own, having a surrounding ocean of gas on fire, 
50,000 miles deep, tongues of flame darting upward 
more than 50,000 miles, volcanic forces that hurl into 
the solar atmosphere luminous matter to the height 
of 160,000 miles; drawing to itself all the worlds > 
longing to our family of planets, and holding them 
all in their proper places; attracting with such supe- 
rior force the millions of solid and stray masses that 
are wandering in the fathomless abyss that they 
rush helplessly towards him, and fall into his fiery 
embrace. And thus he continues his sublime and 
restless march through his mighty orbit, having a 
period of more than 18,000,000 of years. 








TWO CHROMOS FOR 50 CENTS. 





The above cut gives the outlines of a charming lit- 
tle Chromo in passe-partout frame. which in colors and 
general effect is worthy a place in any home. 


“REST BY THE ROADSIDE.” 


is the title of one of Prang’s finely executed pictures, and 
represents a little girl in rustic dress, with a basket upon 
herarm. She is resting ‘‘in the shade,” amid the mosses, 
ferns, and trailing vines that line the roadside. The 
quiet, restful face of the little traveller, the old stone wall 
enameled with moss, and variegated with summer leaves, 
the shadowy recess of the wood, the old post and fallen 
tree, make an attractive scene, pleasing alike to the eye 
of the child or the artist. Size 7x9 inches. The retail 
price of the picture is $250. Owing to a large stock on 
hand, we will send the two postpaid for 50 cents. 
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“Why,” she said, “it is my portrait, and very like, 








0. 
“Thanks, madam,” replied the blushing lad, “if 
you like it, will you accept it?” 
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The schools are now opening; evenings are growing 
long; young people begin to look about them for sources 
of amusement and instruction. As a result of this, the 
demand for the Compendium is increasing daily, 
Agents are now ordering largely, to enable them to 
supply all, without loss of time. 


EVERYBODY needs just such a Combination as this. 
Book-keepers, Teachers, Clerks, Farmers’ Sons, and Boys 
and Girls in both city and country, must have it or the 
best personal instruction, if they ever learn to write a 
Handsome Hand,—such as most aspire to, 

good Handwriting is almost A FORTUNE of itself to 
every young person, 


Pleasant evenings at home are secured by intro- 
ducing it into the family. Fathers and mothers, why not 
provide such facilities for ro own children, if they do 
not already enjoy them! Parents have written us that 
nothing ever introduced into the household was produc- 
tive of so much good as this. Whole families have been 
pleasantly entertained for an entire season, the interest 
increasing rather than diminishing, until all have secured 
a good handwriting by its use. For amusement alone, it 
is better than all the “games” ever invented. 


NEW ACENCIES. 
The following-named agents, appointed since last adver- 
tisement, have exclusive control of their territory, no one 
else being allowed to sell in these towns: 























Miss M. Augusta Thissell.............0.0000 Hampton, Va. 
B. Hh, BIGVERAM,. cc ccccccvcccscccccocese Mungerville, Mich. 
8. T. Walker.. . Forest Grove, Oregon. 
EE ntkccebeesccnngmncaewad Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
PS Serre Sopper Falls Mine, Mich. 
Edwin C, Nevin aw OCRdOsCeeseasceennEsed Stanton, Mich. 
| rrr State Line, Pa‘ 
NE FO, ccc nrsccsoverccescveseseeseq Lonsdale, R. I. 
Miss E. Belle Williams seveeeeee- AShfield, Mass. 
Se, A SE Wess cuceoveccncevenwerseresss Rockford, Iowa, 
Vice. MUDNEKGeees ccceeee cxesquanseeseeenss Lima, Ohio. 
Ea -..-Missouri Valley, lowa. 
SNE SIR. cncessecnceseceusnenesed skaloosa, Iowa. 
Miss Grace Tucker............+ Sl 
y. J. Perry. Plainfield, Ill. 
J. W. Gibson....... abe webeesniienes Brownsville, Cal. 
Benj. F. Robinson,......ee..ssecceeces Clarksburg, W. Va. 
S32 eee Hudsonville, Mich. 
A, ee Coventry, Conn. 
Miss Margaret Wright............. Skull Creek, Nebraska, 
SO Th, BOO. o cc csccssceesvoevecsesse troy, N. H. 
. C. Collins. : . College Hill, Ohio. 
SII cin nee eneensgacascaeetseanesuennl Ocoga, Il. 
Martin R. Brown. -Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. 
W.L. Scott..... -... Whitinsburg, Mass. 
EE ie IT re cccceccesevecseeseveseuan Calumet, Mich. 
Cc. W. Shepard. Kenduskeag, Me. 
SOMOS B, MOON cc. ccccesceccceseesecceessosess Fillmore, Il. 
Ernest E. Doble.. West Quincy, Mass. 
M. A. Summers........ ° ..-.-Holbrook, W. Va. 
Miss Marie I. Clough.......... nfleld Centre, N. H. 
Wm. C. Wentworth.............+.++0+++.- Scotland, Mass, 
De Ce Ecvcccesces. e0cevcecvsesscces of Mound City, Il. 
F. M. ThOMPSON.......00..sccccsccccvcees Hicksville, Ohio. 
A. W. Dudley, Penman..........0++-++ee20++ Omega, Ohio. 


Miss Diana M. Kendall.. 
Lemuel 8. Fuller.. 
Chas. B. Phillips 
Wm. H. Johnson 


ga, 
Manchester, Cal. 
-East Farnam, P. Q. 
+++ Redfield, lowa. 
West Jerse , Til. 





























Alvah H. Wheele Ridgeway, N. Y. 
8. J. Johnston .. Swan, Ohio. 
J. W. Rushing Burnside, Ill. 
H. Lee Rayner..... nterprize, Wis. 
Chas. J. Robinson. d th Village, N. H. 
pe eee N. Coventry, Conn. 
E. C. A. Becker, Principal Business College. Peoria, Ill. 
ALA =e North Cornville, Me. 
Henry B. Hardenburg..............s.eee0+ Westfield, N. Y. 
2 Lee -North Java, N.Y. 
Frank Lowe..... ..»Springville, N. Y. 
W. L. Downing.... -Daytonville, Iowa. 
NEE BUNS vin's wenn nsssecesesecbeess’ ‘reeport, Me. 
Joseph Paradise. Black Brook, N. Y. 
Sp III 0: vonceceevee>ceceusanetes Tabor, Iowa. 
Voorhees & Wykoff. ..Princeton Junction, N. J. 
eS +. +e... Muscatine, Iowa, 
Gaskell’s Compendium C ..-Box 532, Worcester, Mass. 
Miss Carrie B. Kinney............ccccce Red Wing, Minn. 
Joseph H. Black +. .Ontario, Iowa, 
Wm. J. Jones. - Minersville, Ohio. 
Thomas H. King. ...-Corunna, Mich, 
| 5 RRR ES See Scytheville, N. H. 
J. Miller Woodruff . ..-East Rushford, N. Y. 
 iiecehenscecnesevecnseseatl Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
J.T. Hendrickson . -South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Wm. Grant ........ ..- Traverse City, Mich. 
ERE Pittston, Me. 
TT a Warren, Ill. 
OS SO” eee Bowersville, Ohio. 
Ur. Rohrer .....000. os peoeeseness oon Sterling, lll. 
J. A. McKim.. +eeeee-damaica Plain, Mass. 
ee ee San Marcos, Texas. 
Oscar L. Sinderhauf ......Germania Mill, Holyoke, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FOR AGENTS. 


A new, single-sheet Circular, containing a handsome 
engraving of a lady and gentleman using the Compendi- 
um; a short description of the work; extracts from the 
press of different cities, expressive of the favor with which 
this Combination is received; and a notice directing the 
attention of the public to the fact that an Agent is taking 
orders for it “in this place’’! is sent in quantities for 
distribution with Compendiums ordered by Agents. 

fany Agent has not yet received these, and eo informs 
us, we will send an extra quantity with next order. 





READER, is there an Agent in your place? If there 
is, you will of course purchase your Compendium of him, 
and save time and postage in writing tous. Our Agents 
are always supplied, and can furnish you a copy at once. 

But, if there is no Agent there, why not write for the 


sent you, and soon have a paying business the year round, 
or until all are supplied. 

We want those whoare wide-awake and smart. Teach- 
ers, Clerks, School-boys and Girls,—those who rank well 
among their associates,—make splendid Agents, selling 
the Compendium by the hundreds! 
ndium complete is mailed, postpaid, 
for one dollar. No matter how far distant you reside, 
your letter will reach us in safety, if you register or send 
money order. Address 


Prof. GEORGE A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, 
(New Hampshire..43 
P.S. If youdo not fully understand what the Compen- 


dium is, and are willing to wait and risk your chance for 
the agency, ‘write for an illustrated Circular, and your 


, 








ine Companion Office, 
41 Temple Place. 


Boston, Mass. 


name and address written in the style which has made 
the Compendium so famous. We send such free to all. 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 











For the Companion. 


THE OLD CHURCH. 


Balm-breathing June the Sabbath air made sweet, 


From countless shrubs and flow’rs that wooed the eye; 





It was a morn with perfect charms replet 
A holy rapture tranced the earth and s 








I walked the church road that I used to love; 
I never of the sylvan way ean tire, 

Where, eloquent in meaning, points above 
The churehyard trees the finger of the spire. 





And, gazing thither from this lovely glade, 
VYhen Nature’s pencil, tints with hues sublime, 
The hallowed scene, in richest bloom and shade, 
Rise fair, as trom the distant stream of Time— 


Like lilies long concealed by floating low 
Midst taller plants that fret the brooklet’s hem, 
Till warm south winds with gentlest dalliance blow, 
And, bowed in homage, they reveal each gem— 


Events I deemed submerged by weighty care, 

In boyhood’s haunts—their scene of action—throng 
Afresh into my mind, to linger there, 

Dear as the music of a fav’rite song! 


That morn, from village bell, delicious chimes 
In mellow richness melted on the air, 
Which, like the chorus set for angel rhymes, 
Seemed vocal with sweet words of praise and prayer! 


The fair bell-flower, with toncless swaying tongue, 
There brightly glittered with refreshing dew, 

And hum of bees, who sipped its honey, rung, 
While birds ecstatic trilled, and skyward flew! 


And slowly passed the little wicket through, 
Our village preacher, aged and revered, 

Whom, magnet-like, to ev’ry virtue true, 
The wicked honored, yet in secret feared. 











For more than half a century had he 
Sure precepts taught with unaffected grace 
In ev’ry house had prayed on bended kn 
His grand soul mirrored in his godly face 





And, though his mental gifts might win renown, 
In lonely, peaceful walks he chose to stay, 
Nor cared to note the changes of the town, 
Save such as brought for woe a brighter day! 


The village had resolved with one accord 
That he should fill the venerated place, 
While e’en his trembling lips could speak God’s word, 
Or tell the late experiences of grace. 
How perfectly remembered that brief hour! 
Near open casement by my parents’ pew 
The fragrance of the fields and clover flower 
Like incense floated in the light breeze through. 
An image of the hallowed precincts lay 
Where not a ripple stirred the glassy stream; 
Brighter the sunlight seemed that holy « 





y 
Which shed through half-closed blinds a 


golden gleam 


Then shook the building with the organ’s peal, 
A solemn tremor gushed from sounding keys, 
And voices sweet in minor cadence steal 
Through the deep chords and float upon the breeze! 
Our pastor’s wont it was to humbly kneel 
Before the prelude from the choir was o'er, 
And pray in silence; then with glowing zeal 
The inspiration of his soul outpour. 


With lips God moistened oft with dew divine, 

Thus knelt he then; but when the chanted psalms 
Had ceased, his fingers moved not to untwine; 

In supplication raised remained his arms! 


A hush portentous filled the sacred pile 
As still that pleading posture he retained. 
The eldest deacon passed along the aisle 
And slowly o’er the white-haired prophet leaned; 


Then rose, and turning, said with broken voice,— 
“Celestial messengers have come and gone; 
With the redeemed our father will rejoice 
In Zion's temple, on this peaceful morn.” 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
East Lempster, N. l., May, 1875. 
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For the Companion. 
A SAD HISTORY. 
Some years ago, we used to linger in summer 


time under the delicious shade of the old Pad- 
dock elms that once stood on Tremont Street, 
Boston, in front of an ancient, historic enclos- 
The 
sights and scenes of the city were to us new, and | 
we loved to watch the tide of travel that inces- | 


ure, called the Granary Burying-ground. 


santly poured through the busy avenue. 
Near the iron fence stands an old grave-stone, 


whose inscription can be read from the street, | 
and that used to be not unfrequently deciphered 
by people waiting for the horse-cars, under the 


elms. It is as follows: 


“Here lies the body of Benjamin Wood- 


bridge, son of Hon. Dudley Woodbridge, who 
died July 3d, 1728, in the twentieth year of his 
age.” 

The history of young Woodbridge was a sad 
one. He was the son of a wealthy gentleman in 
Barbadoes, and was sent to Harvard College to 
be educated. He seems to have had an ardent, 
kindly nature, spirited, social, and keenly sus- 
ceptible to friendship. He had an intimate 
friend by the name of Samuel Phillips, a gradu- 
ate of the College, and connected with the best 
colonial families. 

Never did life 


open with fairer prospects be- 
fore two young 


men. But their warm, social 


nature led them to the gaming-table, and gam- | 


bling to the free use of wine, and their lives 
were suddenly eclipsed by an act that sent a 
thrill of excitement and terror through the then 
town of Boston. 


A dispute arose between them, and young | 


Phillips killed Woodbridge in a duel on Boston 
Common, on a summer’s night in July, nearly 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Phillips, conscience-smitten, fled to Rochelle, 


| France, that charming city of the waters. He 
| sought to gratify his sesthetic taste amid historic 
scenes; but neither the refinements of art, nor 
the morning and evening splendors of the bay, 
could efface the memory of the stain of blood. 
He died in exactly one year from the death of 
his victim, of a broken heart. 
We were one day lingering by the spot, when 
|an old citizen of Boston told us the story. He 
was a devout, thoughtful man, and the silver 
crown of age was soon to be exchanged for the 
| golden crown of glory. 
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| Next she caught hold of my hand and led me 
up two flights of stairs to her room, to show me 
her things; but the first movement was to take 
me to the window, where she patted on the 
glass, and signified that I should see what a 
pleasant prospect there was from it. 
, And there she, who had never seen or heard, 
| waited by my side in great eontent while I looked 
jand listened. The sky was blue, with white 
clouds floating over it, and birds were singing. | 
| It was a perfect April day, but she could get no | 
| consciousness of it except in the softness of the | 
| air, 
| there as though she both saw and heard. 
I wish] could bring before all those who are 


Yet her face was radiant, and she stood | were high and steep and jagged. 





: —___ 
mon again and again our fortitude and endurance 
In the meantime the roar of the breakers never 
ceased. It was not like the calm, unremittins 
surf, but a noisy, mad, furious uproar, as jf a 
battle was raging between two mighty foree 
And with this dreadful din in our ears, we knew 
that unless cable and anchor held, our fate was 
sealed. i 

Wood, indeed, hugged a bit of board, thinking 
to swim ashore by its aid, should the boat foun 
der; but it would not have helped him in the 
slightest. The rocks, as it afterwards proved 
x There would 
have been no help for us if, we had neared them 

Finally, morning dawned, and it appeared we 


| “Twenty years of age,’ he repeated, reading | discontented with their lot, repining because | were six miles to the north of Narragansett Pier, 


| from the stone. “Had that young man loved the 
service of the Lord as he loved the world, that 
stone would have had a different date! ‘The 
wicked shall not live out half his days.’ 
see a young man beginning a course of dissipa- 
tion, that I do not think of this solitary grave 
here, and another in far Rochelle.’’ 

I have often recalled the old man’s words, and 
seen in my day-dreams the solitary stone under 
the old elms in Boston, and the friendiess grave 
under the Sonthern sun. There is life and des- 
tiny and added years of happiness in keeping 
God’s commandments. “What man is he that 
desireth life, and loveth many days, that he may 
see good? Depart from evil, and do good: seek 
peace and pursue it.”’ “Righteousness tendeth to 
life.’ “The fear of the Lord prolongeth days.” 

No youth ever consecrated himself to God 
without adding resources to his life, or, perhaps, 
making for himself fruitful years in the future, 
where might have been dissatisfaction, dishonor, 
or a grave. Religion is the true guardian of 
life, and holds the key of destiny in this world, 
as well as of that which is to come. 





—_—__+# + —____—_ 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Inward content is better than outward riches. 
Happiness may be had without brilliant gifts, or 
high position, or worldly comforts. It ought to 
cure anybody of a repining spirit to know how 
contented Laura Bridgman is, destitute of three 
senses. <A writer in the Christian Union gives 
an account of a visit to her: 


If any one supposes that by reason of her dep- 
,| Tivation she is queer or awkward in person or 
*| manners, he is altogether in error. There is 
nothing at all singular in her appearance. When 
I entered the parlor, a member of the family with 
whom she lives was playing on the piano, and 
close beside her, on a low seat, there was a very 

ight, very erect, quiet, self-possessed looking 
girl, who seemed to be listening to the music, 
while her hands were busy over some crochet- 
ing, or similar work. She would have been tak- 
en for a guest, who was nimbly fashioning some 
pretty article while being entertained with music. 

The expression of her face was bright and in- 
teresting, and one watching her satisfied look 
would have been slow to believe that she did not 
hear. The green shade over her eyes indicated 
that she was one of the blind. 

She had ona brown dress, a blue ribbon at the 

neck, a gold ring and chain, and a watch or 
locket in her belt,—a neatly attired, genteel, la- 
dy-like person, looking about thirty-five, though 
her age is really not far from forty-four, with 
soft, brown hair, smooth and fine, a well shaped 
head, fair complexion and handsome features. 
That was Laura, 
.| Dr, Howe spoke of her as “comely and refined 
in form and attitude, graceful in motion, and 
| positively handsome in features,”’ and of her 
“expressive face,’’ which, indeed, in sensibility 
and intelligence, was above instead of below the 
average, 

As soon as the information was conveyed to 
her that she had a visitor from her native State, 
who knew Lap oy in the town where her nearest 
kindred live, she came swiftly across the room, 
leaving her work on the centre table, as she 
| passed it, and grasped my hand, laughing with 

the eagerness of a child. 

Then she sat down face to face with the lady 
who has charge of her, and commenced an ani- 
mated conversation by the manual alphabet, 
easily understood by one who has practiced it; 
but the sleight-of-hand by which the fingers of 
the friendly hostess, manipulating on Laura’s 
slender wrists, communicated with that living 
consciousness shut in there, without one perfect 
sense except to taste and touch, was something 
mysterious, inscrutable, to my duller senses. 
Yet that the communication was definite, quick, 
incisive, so to speak, was manifest enough, for 
Laura’s face beamed, and she was all alert. 

>artly by the letters, and partly by signs, she 
said a great deal to me. She “ought to be at 
home to be company for mother,” she said; and 
once or twice she fashioned the word “mamma” 
very distinetly with her lips. With regard to 
this vocal expression Dr. Howe says, “She has 
attained such facility for talking in the manual 
alphabet that I regret that I did not try also to 
| teach her to speak by vocal organs, or regular 
speech.” 

She asked if I knew a member of her family, 
now dead, and said, “That was a long year after 
Car] died.” 

She seemed brimming over with things to tell 
me, and wanted me to know about her teaching 
some of the blind girls to sew, which is part of 
her daily employment in the school near by, 
and which she takes great pride in, threading 
the needles, and making her pupils pick out 
their work if it is not done nicely. 

She isa good seamstress herself, does fancy 














T never | 


God has withheld something from them, or tak- | 
en something away, the cheerful face of this girl | 
| who has so little, but who accepts it as if she | 
| had all; who has never seen a human counte- 


| nance or heard a human voice; who in the infi- 
\ nite glory and beauty of this outer world has no 
| part, shut in by herself in that silent, dark, un- 
changing, awful loneliness. 

Finally she took out a sheet of paper, pressed 
| it down on her French writing-board, examined 
| the point of her pencil, and wrote her autograph: 
| “God is love and truth. L. N. Bridgman.” 
| And then from her needle-case and _spool-box | 
she produced a cambric needle and fine cotton, | 
and showed me how she threaded a needle, 
which was done by holding the eye against the 
tip of the tongue, the exquisite nicety of touch 
in her tongue guiding her to pass the thread 
through. It was done in an instant, though it 
seemed impossible to do it at all, and then she 
| presented me the threaded needle triumphantly, 
| having secured it by slipping a knot. 


THE HOME. 


Love builds for us a bower 
As bird its nest; 

E’en from life’s earliest hour 
A home, a rest. 


’ 


It may be poor and spare, 
A clay-built cot; 

Or palace wondrous fair; 
We heed it not. 

Father and mother dear, 
And brothers kind, 

And sisters’ love are here, 
Our souls to bind. 


————~<9+—_____ 


LOST IN A FOG. 

In these days of railroads and steamboats, one 
rarely depends on sail-boats to reach any point 
ina journey. But one may learn what our fa- 
thers endured, and what uncertainties formerly 
attended travel, by the following recent adven- 
ture, published in the Boston Advertiser: 


I had been at Newport several days, long 
enough to be tired of it, when a young gentle- 
man named Wood proposed a change of base to 
Narragansett Pier. I didn’t much like it, al- 
though itis but a two-hours’ trip. I agreed to 
go if we could connect by way of Providence; 
but it proved we were too late for that, and upon 
Wood’s representation that he had an experi- 
enced boatman, | submitted to go by sail-boat. 

On arriving at the wharf, we found a small 
open boat. There was no protection from sun or 
weather, and nothing, in case of rain, to shelter 
our hand-bags but six or eight square feet of 
deck in the bows. The boatman, however, as- 
sured us that everything would be all right; that 
it was a short trip, and sé we pushed off. 

We got along very well for a while, until sud- 
denly, as it seemed to us, we were enveloped in 
a fog; and then, to our astonishment and dis- 
may, we found the boatman had not the least 
thing on board by which to give us or himself 
any relief. He maintained that he knew the 
course, and we had no compass for a guide or 
how to give warning,—could do nothing but al- 
low him to keep on his way. Presently we 
heard breakers ahead, 


were nearing rocks and not a beach. 


must go to the north. 
ty, and barely escaping, we sheered off and 


Whale-back Rock. 

We sped onward in a dense fog, driven by 
wind and tide. Again the noise of breakers, 
sounding louder and louder. Again the boatman 
tried to sheer away, but in vain, as the tide was 
too strong. As a last resort, the anchor was 
thrown, and, after dragging a while, at last 


caught. The boat was now at the mercy of the 
waves, The sea was more angry than in mid- 
ocean. What with the wind, the tide and vari- 


ous cross-currents, the waves were like fighting 
demons. 

We had to lie on the bottom of the boat, and 
cling to the thwarts to prevent capsizing. Wood 
became dreadfully seasick. He vomited until he 
finally vomited blood. The night shut down 
upon us, and added to the horror. We could 
not see the least object; not even our own hands. 
We had no wraps, nor food, nor any drink ex- 
cept a little brandy. Ihada single match, and 
after weary hours, which seemed ages, I struck 
it in order to see the time. It was only eleven 
o'clock. 
From time to time I accosted my companions, 
but the dreadful struggle allowed no conversa- 
tion. Once, when Wood had not spoken for a 
long time, I asked him a question. 
he answered,— 

“Don’t speak to me.” 


of attention was too much for him. 


for ourselves. Even the proffer 
was idle, and seemed impertinent. 





work, and can run a sewing-machine. 








We could see nothing, but it was evident we 
The boat- 
man pretended he knew the locality, and that we 
With the utmost difficul- 


pulled from what the boatman declared was 


In a whisper 


He was too weak to talk, and even the effort | them. They were seen, in fact, all of ; 
We could | gesticulate, to caress each other mutually with 
do nothing for each other; we could do nothing! ther antenne, to take each other by the mandi- 
of sympathy | bles, as if to embrace in token of joy, and they 


We managed finally to land a mile or two below 
the point where we passed our wretched night 
and, obtaining a conveyance, reached the hotel 
about eight o’clock. Poor Wood had seares)y 
any life in him, nor has he yet fully recovered 
Thus ended our sixteen hours in an open boat, | 





+> 


THE INFANT MOZART. 
Probably Mozart was the greatest musical 
genius the world ever saw, and some of the sto- 
ries told about his precocity seem almost super. 
natural. The Cornhill (London) Magazine says: 


“When Mozart’s sister, then seven years old, 
was learning to play on the clavier (the early 
form of the piano), Mozart, then three years old, 
was a constant attendant on her lessons: and 
already showed by his fondness for striking thirds, 
and pleasing his ear by the discovery of other 
harmonious intervals, a lively interest in music, 

“At four, he could always retain in memory 
the brilliant solos in the concertos which he 
heard; and now his father began, half in sport, 
to give him lessons. The musical faculty seens 
to have been intuitive in him; for in learning to 
play he learned to compose at the same time; his 
own nature discovering to him some important 
secrets in melody, rhythm, symmetry, and the 
art of setting a bass. 

“To learn a minuet, he required half an hour; 
for a longer piece, an hour; and having once 
mastered them, he played them with perfect 
neatness and in exact time. His progress was so 
great, that at four years of age, or earlier, he 
composed little pieces, which his father wrote 
down for him.’ Later: “In music he astonished 
his teacher, not so much by an avidity for infor 
mation, as by the impossibility of telling him 
anything that he did not know before. At the 
age of six, Mozart knew the effect of sounds as 
represented by notes, and had overcome the diffi- 
culty of composing unaided by an instrument. 
Having commenced composition with recourse to 
the clavier, his powers in mental music con- 
stantly increased, and he soon imagined effects of 
which the original type existed only in his brain.” 





scemliieni cian 
PHILOPENA. 

“Will you eat a philopena with me?” saida 
young lady to me one day. 

“What is a philopena?’ I asked, for having 
recently come into the country I had never heard 
the word before. 

“You eat half of this double almond, and I eat 
the other,”’ said my fair informant. ‘Then the 
one who calls ‘philopena,’ to-morrow, or the next 


time we meet, is entitled toa present from the 
other.” 


I ate the half of the twin almond she offered 
me, and the next day she was the first to call 


philopena, and Ihad to make her a present. 
But I was puzzled to account for this custom, 


and made many enquiries as to its meaning and 


origin, but all in vain, till the other day I found 
the following explanation in a French journal: 


The people of Alsace and Lorraine were for 
merly under German rule, as they now are; but 
while a part of France they lost, in a great meas 
ure, the use of the German language, and what 
they retained became corrupt. It was an old 
custom among them for young couples to engage 
themselves by eating the halves of double al- 
monds, and then to salute each other as “well- 
beloved” each time they met. The word in Ger- 
man was “vielliebchen;” but having forgotten the 
meaning of this word they gradually changed it 
into “philippo,” which sounds like it, and “philip- 
pina.” This is now their form of salutation. 
Here it is not restricted only to those who are 
betrothed; but then young people here behave 
towards each other in many respects as they 
would only be permitted to do in Europe if they 
were ‘“‘fiances.”’ 

a ee enema 
WONDERFUL SAGACITY OF ANTS. 
Innumerable are the stories told illustrative of 
the sagacity of ants: 





Huber, the younger, one day took an ants’ 
nest to populate one of those glass contrivances 
which he used for making his observations, and 
which consisted of a sort of glass bell placed 
over the nest. He set at liberty one part of the 
ants, which fixed themselves at the foot ol & 
neighboring chestnut tree. The rest were kept 
during four months in the apparatus, and at the 
end of this time Huber moved the whole into 
the garden, and a few managed to escape. Hav- 
ing met their old companions, who still lived a 
the foot of the chestnut tree, they recognize 
them, to 





re-entered together the nest at the foot of the 


Our locality was so uncertain, our boat was so| chestnut tree. Very soon they came in a crowd 
frail, our means of rescue so inadequate, that | to look for the other ants under the bell, and in 
we could form no plans, nor hardly hope for suc-| a few hours our observer’s apparatus was coll- 
cor with the coming day. We could only sum-' pletely evacuated by the prisoners. 
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For the Companion. 


FIRST AND LAST. 
A little brown girl sat knitting, knitting, 
Under the maple tree ; 
And she sang as the blossoms swept her face, 
“fll trim my gown with this dainty lace ;” 
And a shrill voice piped, “We'll see, 
We'll see, 
My fine little maid, we'll see!” 
Alittle brown bird sat weaving, weaving, 
High on the top of the tree; 
And he sung, “My nest is coarse and bare, 
I'll curtain it round with her lace so rare; 
And a sad voice cried, “Ah me! 
Ah me! 
My labor is lost!) Ah me!’ 
Again, and the girl sat watching, watching ;— 
The bird, O, where was he? 
For the storm swept the autumn leaves in her face, 
Till down came the nest and her stolen lace, 
And she sang, “Now, then, ‘we’ll see,’ 
‘We'll see,’ 
Now then, little bird, ‘we'll see’ !’’ 
A.D. W, 
For the Companion. 
KATY’S WAYS. 

Carlton was up in his apple tree, either asleep 
or reading, with nothing in sight but his feet 
hanging down, and he wouldn’t answer Katy at 
all, either when she called his name or pelted 
him with grass. 

So she travelled about till she found the hay- 
rake, with long wooden teeth and such a long 
handle! 

It was so heavy and awkward she could hard- 
ly carry it, and if somebody had asked her to 
doit, as work, it isn’t likely she could have lift- 
ed it. 

But as nobody wished her to touch the rake, 
and as it was mischief instead of work, she man- 
aged to drag it along to Carlton’s tree, and then, 
witha good deal of trouble, she lifted it high 


enough to scrape the blunt teeth up and down } 


over his feet, 





That aroused him pretty soon. 

He couldn’t draw his feet up without falling 
off his perch. 

He couldn't do anything but kick a while and 


sold a while, and then jump down and run af- 
ter her, 


Upon that Katy dropped the rake and started, 
half frightened and half delighted, swinging her 
bluecaped shaker by the strings. 

“Aunt Pauline, she is the most plaguesome 
sit! | know,” said Carlton, laughing, and com- 
ing Up just as she had fled, rosy and breathless, 
behind her mother’s dress. “But Ill pay you, 
luiss, see if | don’t !? 

Sure enough, he did in less than a week. 

Katy had been out in the hot sun and picked 
4 Stucer of strawberries for herself. 

She covered them with crushed sugar and 
‘ram, and put them to cool a bit on the side- 
board, while she went out to get half a dozen 
tones and pop the petals on her forehead. 
mg came back Carlton was wiping his 
a €n, hew moustache, and the saucer was 
Bic you eaten my strawberries, Carl Bay- 

poh she cried, with ready wrath. 
oun Strawberries ? I found a saucer of 
a — standing here,—very nice ones they 
vith a apa if they were pulled off the vines 

Then ss " replied Cariton, innocently, 
ie aty understood, without a word more, 

© was “paid,” and rushed out of the 
to talk it over with the hens. 
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The next day, when Carlton went to his 
perch, the rake and every other long-handled 
thing were nowhere to be found, and there was 
Katy, wandering about, with nothing to do and 
nobody to play with,—or plague,—which was 
the same thing. 

But Satan was ready with “mischief still for 
idle hands,” just as he was in Dr. Watt’s day, in 
lovely Cheshunt, almost two hundred years 


ago. 


Sure enough! If there wasn’t grandpa’s key 


to the corn-house dropped on the floor! 
| Now Katy would never think of such a thing 


as going to grandpa’s pocket for his key; but if. 


she found it anywhere, why, that was a differ- 
ent thing. 

to the corn-house, met Satan on the threshold. 
| Or else why did she go straight to grandpa’s 
| tin pan of baked apples, and sitting on a peck- 
| basket of corn, eat every one? 


| So she seized it with delight, and running out | 


“Grandpa! Grandpa! Where is grandpa?’ 
she cried, catching her cape-bonnet by the | 
strings as she went, and flitting around the cor- | 
ner so suddenly that she upset the basket of 
corn the dear old man was shelling, for the hens, 
scattering it over the piazza floor, and down the 
steps. | 

“Yes, grandpa, Pll scuse you! You'll forgive 
me, won’t you, grandpa, because I am in a 
dreadful hurry to catch up with Carlton, and see 
if he is going after flagroot?” 

And with a kiss and a squeeze she bounded 
off, calling, “Carl! Carl! Here I am! Wait! 
Wait for me!’ | 

Poor grandpa sighed, and began to pick up 
his corn. | 

“Doesn’t the child know any better, or doesn’t 
she care?” said he, looking completely hope- 
less. 

Many a swift year has come and gone since 
then. The grandfather sits no longer on the 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
A COMPOUND PUZZLE, 

1, A word which means bringing low, and which if 
beheaded and curtailed, leaves a vessel. 

2. A mason’s square, which being beheaded and 
curtailed, leaves a part of the day. , 

3. A French coin, which if beheaded and curtailed, 
leaves a vowel. 

4. A word meaning to tinge, which beheaded and 


Five of them, baked in molasses! And here it | vine-shaded porch, and Katy has grown on and | curtailed, leaves a preposition. 


| was Saturday night, and poor grandpa wouldn’t 
have any for Sunday! And she knew how he 

| doted on them, too. 

; As soon as the last bit was swallowed she be- 


gan to think what she had done, and what | 


might come of it, and then she ran tothe gar- 
den and began to weed with all her might. 
But Satan was not yet through with her. 

| The next she knew, somebody had hold of her 

with very strong hands, and, looking up, there 
| was grandpa. 
| “What do you mean, child? Can’t you let 
anything alone? Now go straight into the 
house and stay there! You naughty girl, pulling 
up all my lettuce!’ said he. 

O, that was it! Katy thought it might be the 
baked apples. They were to come, then! And 
so they did, after mamma was home from her 
ride in the city with papa. 

“Pauline, Katy is getting worse and worse. 
She is the most troublesome child I ever saw,’ 
said grandpa. “She ate all my baked apples, 
every one of them, and pulled up every head of 
that choice curly lettuce! I took such pains to 
get the seed, and to get it well started. Every 
head! And every baked apple!’ 

Katy looked ashamed, grandpa looked dis- 
couraged, and mamma looked grieved. 

Then papa came into the account, and such a 
talking-to as he gave her in “the naughty cham- 
ber,” as Katy called it. 

That was the pretty blue room where Katy 
was always sent to think over “how naughty 
she had been.’’? Blue hangings, blue carpet, 
blue picture frames, and blue toilet set,—the 
loveliest chamber in the house. But Katy hat- 
ed it; and do you wonder? 

Then the talking-to! Katy never enjoyed one 
of those talkings-to, In the first place they were 
long, and then they were always disagreeable. 

But this one came to an end at last, as every- 
thing always does, only wait long enough. And 
then papa said,— 

“You may stay here, Katherine, till you are 
ready to ask your grandfather’s forgiveness 
pleasantly and as you ought.” 

Faugh! As if it wasn’t bad enough to be 
called “Katherine,” without having to stay by 
herself in the blue room! 

Because, of course, Katy must stop a while 
before she came to asking forgiveness. 

She never thought of such a thing as going 
down at once, 

So she sat and frowned and swung her foot, 
and fancied she could smell broiling chicken and 
coffee and waffles, and everything nice going on 
for supper. 

O, how fluffy-cheeked and tiresome the blue 
swinging cupids looked on the damask curtains! 
And how she despised the blue china tulip that 
stood on the blue-veined marble wash-stand for 
a drinking cup. 

“A blue tulip! There are no blue tulips!’ 
said she, scornfully. 

“And blue lilies! They are a lie, or if there 
are any blue lilies it is an ugly color for them!’ 
she continued, looking at the tall, lily-shaped 
vases that stood on the mantel, filled with for- 
get-me-nots and English violets. 

Then she turned away to the window, and 
looked out at the blue sky, the blue far-away 
hills, and the glimpse of restless, blue sea. 

“Pooh!’ said she, “why doesn’t the grass 
turn blue, and the trees, and done with it!’ 

Just then Carlton came down the steps, swing- 
ing his arms. There was nothing blue about 
Carlton, surely, from his white linen hat to his 
white socks and bronze slippers, as he went off 
at a great pace, about to do something very de- 
lightful, no doubt. 

Such a chance of following after was too much 
for Katy, and she ran down the stairs like a 

young rabbit, without stopping to shut the door 
| of the naughty chamber behind her. 





up into sweet and loving womanhood. 
“Dear me!” she says, as she looks back upon | 
the days of her childhood, “I do believe I must | 
have been a regular torment to grandpa, dear | 
old man! But those days at Mosscroft, when I 
used to sit on the corn-house floor making cob- 
houses while he shelled corn with a shovel, and 
gave me one of his baked apples when I had | 
been unusually good, are the dearest and pleas- | 
antest of my life, as I remember them now.” 
FRANCES LEE. 





A DISASTER 


Good Mistress Ant, pray what is the matter? 

Why this commotion without any clatter? 

“Alack! alack! we’re ruined, you see; 

I’ve lost my children and they’ve lost me! 

Our houses have fallen, our city is gone, 

And thousands are murdered or running forlorn. 
Ah me! who would think that such power to destroy 
Could lurk in the heel of a bare-footed boy ? 





+> 
For the Companion, 
JIMMY AND THE GUIDEBOARD. 


Jimmy’s mother told him to get ready to go to 
the tailor’s to have a suit of clothes cut out. So 
Jimmy got his hat, which you see here. 


oe 


Then his mother handed him the roll of cloth, 
and told him to be careful and not let it fall in 
the dirt. Here you see the roll of cloth. 





For fear it might possibly come unrolled, she 
tied it with a string, like this. 


As Jimmy had never before gone alone to the 
village in which the tailor’s shop was situated, 
his mother thought it best to write the name of 


the town on a piece of paper. So she wrote it in 
big letters, like this. 


MILTON 


Jimmy put the paper in his pocket for refer- 
ence, and taking the roll under his arm, he 
started on his journey. After travelling awhile, 
he got tired, and sat down on a big stone by the 
roadside, which looked very much like this 
picture. 





After a short rest he started on again, but ar- 
riving at a cross-roads, he was at a loss to know 
what road to take. 


4 
/ 





an 


A boy happened to pass, so Jimmy asked him 





which was the right road. 
The boy laughed, and told him to look at the 
guideboard. 
Now, little folks, we have given you a pictnre 
of Jimmy and the guide-board. Do you see it? 


5. Not fit, beheaded and curtailed, leaves a short 
slumber. 

6. A Roman tyrant, whose name, beheaded and 
curtailed, names ason of Judah. 

7. A man’s name, which beheaded and curtailed, 
gives a verb. 

8. A negation, which if beheaded and curtailed, 
leaves nothing. 

9. A French mansion, which being beheaded and 
curtailed, leaves a passion and a vowel. 

10. A man’s name, which being beheaded and cur- 
tailed, leaves a denial. 

Find these ten words; their initials give a virtue, 
their sinals describe a person addicted to the oppo- 
site vice. 

2. 

FASY CHARADE. 
Marching close behind the band, 
Brave defenders of our land, 

Each man carrying in his hand 

My first. 
You think the doctor’s going to kill 
You. O, that’s all nonsense! Still 


You must take, if you are ill, 
My second. 
Spreading ruin all around, 
Razing castles to the ground, 
Great’s the power, it will be found, 
Of my whole. 





4. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
1. A consonant and a number. 2. A body of 
water. 3. To ministerto. 4. A State. 5, To shun. 
6. Terminus. 7. A drink. 
FRED B. VERMILLION, 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a wicker boat, used in Wales, and leave a 
divine answer. 
Behead an architectural ornament, formed in imi- 
tation of curved foliage, and leave a fire-work, 
Behead an arch above a window, and leave a fos- 
sil, electric resin. 
Behead an ornamental, projecting shelf, and 
leave a noise. 
Behead the official staff of an archbishop, and 
leave an adjective meaning redder; behead again, 
and leave a kind of willow. 

Behead a bird, and leave what it dashes ap when 
it takes its prey. 

Behead something used at backgammon, and 
leave a refrigerator. 
Behead a varnish, and leave a gun. 
Behead a head-dress, and leave a word meaning 
“belonging to a city.” 
Behead a kind of helmet, and leave a constella- 
tion. CHARL. 


Veighed 


seme 7001, 


Concerning a remarkable Englishman. 
c.B. J. 
7. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in stand, but not in chair; 
My second is in couple, but not in pair; 
My third is in new, but not in old; 
My fourth is in ruby, but not in gold; 
My fifth is in dress, but not in gown; 
My sixth is in feather, but not in down; 
My seventh is in cry, but not in bawl, 
My whole is a day well known to us all, 
MARIA L, BROOKS, 


6. 






Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cherry-stone meat. 

2. Prop, Hole, Iron, Lion, Ails, Defy, Evil, LV, 
Puma, Horn, Illi, Anna. PHILADELPHIA, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 

3. Insects possess six feet. 

4. Odessa. 

5. The initials of the words in the sentence spell 
Asiatic Cholera. 

6. The law, wealth. Reprimand, and primer. I 
dusted, studied. Spectre, sceptre. Sloven, novels. 
Directed, credited 

PEA 





Tf not, ;ou must study it out, or wait till next 


week, Lucius Cosy, 








&. Women are made of girls, 
; ae 
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any time during 





IDLENESS IN CALIFORNIA, 

An interesting article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
June, shows how idle habits are almost inevitable 
in farming life in California. During a large part 
of the year there is nothing todo. ‘In one way or 
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was then produced, and a hole bored in the fence, "s 
behind which was fastened a piece of white paper. 
At the distance of sixty yards the marskman senta 
ball through the aperture, piercing the paper. 

At the fourth shot from sixty yards distance, the 
bowl of a pipe, which the son was smoking, was 
crushed. At the fifth shot a copper cent was thrown 
in the air and hit. The sixth and seventh shots were 
delivered at a blackened five-cent nickel piece 
thrown up by the son, standing about thirty yards 
off. 


At the first attempt the shot missed. The old gen- 
tleman showed considerable mortification, and laid 
the blame upon a bystander, who, at the critieal m0o- 
ment, sneezed loudly. The next attempt, however, 
was an entire success. The old man declined any 
further trials of his skill, and when offered a sum of 
money to repeat his first feat of shooting a potato 
from his son’s hand, he refused, saying he did not 
care to try such experiments unless his weapon 
was freshly cleaned. 


inci 
FED BY AN EAGLE. 

Elijah, in the wilderness, was fed bya raven. The 
Seneca Falls Courier tells of a party of excursion- 
ists who were fed by an eagle: 

A party were out of town on Monday, a 
and fishing along the shores of Cayuga Lake. In 
their rambles, they took in the camp of the Seneca 
Falls boys, who are whiling away a few days near 
East Varick. After posting the boys about home 
matters, and being told by them that the fish were 

not in a biting mood, which somewhat disconcerted 
their plan of action, they concluded to push on to a 
shady nook a short distance up the lake, where they 
exercised their squatter sovereignty by squatting on 
the rocks, preparatory to further deve lopmet nts, 
when lo ana behold! an eagle was seen approaching, 
hearing in his talons a large fish. When nearly over 
their heads, the y all gave a shout, which so shocked 
the propriety of Mr. Eagle, that he loosed his grasp 
of the fish, and it fell at their feet. It — ed to be 
pike, weighing some three pounds and still alive. 

They all returned to camp in high glee over their 
good luck, and fresh fish was on the next bill of fare 
for dinner. 


a 
AFRAID TO SWEAR ALONE, 

The wicked practice of swearing, which is so com- 
mon as to offend the ear in every hotel, and almost 
in every street, is often mere bravado. Boys think 
it sounds manly to be profane, and men think it 
gives force and character to their sayings. Unlike 


another, Iudian corn gives the Eastern farfter em- | most other vices, it is done openly, and is intended 


ployment all the year, but the wheat ranchman does 
no work of any consequence save twice a year, in 
harvest and seedtime.” 

The boys grow up with little to do,—no corn to 
plough and hoe and cut and husk and crib and shell; 
no garden to hoe, no steers to break, no cow to milk, 
no chickens to feed, no briers and bushes to mow, 
and little fire-wood to cut. It is hard, therefore, to 
keep them out of bad habits. ‘They gravitate to 
mischief and a shot-gun, as the sparks fly upward.” 
It would be a great blessing to them if there were 
daily chores to do. The same is true, the writer 
thinks, in cattle and sheep raising. 

Little time in the day is devoted to the herds and 
flocks, and those occupied in caring for them fall 
naturally into habits of loafing and gambling. It is 
a misfortune in any country to have no steady em- 
ployment for the people. Human nature requires 
industry to bring out its best qualities. 


———_>__— 


AN EMPRESS BATHING. 

The Empress of Austria enjoys a bath in the sea 
as well as ordinary women, and does not allow rank 
or State ceremonies to stand in the way. She is 
simple in her tastes, and avoids all parade: 


The Empress of Austria has been taking the sea- 
baths at Petites-Dalles, near Sassetot, Seine-In- 
ferieure. The Empress isa superb swimmer. She 
takes her bath every morning at nine o’clock. Her 
cabin and that of her ladies sof honor are together, 
under one roof, separated into rooms or cabins by 
curtains. The cabin of the Empress has a corridor, 
with a room on either side. In one is her bathing- 
dress, and the floor is covered with waxed cloth; in 
the other is a chair anda small toilet-table, on which 
is a mirror, framed in bamboo. 

Simple enough. But the Empress of Austria is a 
remarkably simple person in habits and dress; she 
never wears a jewel unless obliged to on State ocea- 
sions. 

Her dress at the sea-side is as plain as possible. 
She is in mourning for the late ex-Emperor Ferdi- 
nand. She wears a black cretonne costume; skirt 
and tunic are trimmed with bias folds and a braid; 
a black Hungarian cloth paletot, with braid trim- 
ming; black straw hat with black cherries and 
leather brodequins,—those sensible French moun- 
tain walking-boots, that are all the mode now. 

Several ladies of honor accompany her, dressed in 
the same unpretending style; and behind them fol- 
lows 8 2 negress maid, who leads in a leash the Em- 
press’ favorite dog, a tremendously large Danish 
round, 

After the bath, Her Majesty, her ladies, the ne- 
gress and the dog, walk the full length of the only 
street in Petites-Dalles; at the end she stops for a 
cup of milk, which is milked from the cow in her 
presence. In the afternoon she rides on horseback 
four and tive hours, 


—— 


WILLIAM TELL OUTDONE, 
William Tell may or may not have shot an apple 
off his son's head. 
story. 


Historians cast doubt upon the 
Sut if he did, that famous shot was beaten 
by an old farmer, who recently visited Richmond, 
Va. He carried with him an old-fashioned, flint- 
lock rifle, and a gentleman, on hearing him boast of 
extraordinary feats of marksmanship, offered him 
$10 to repeat some of them. The Richmond Whig 
thus tells the remarkable result: 


The old flint-lock was fired seven times, and only | 
once missed its aim. The old gentleman, after mak- | 
ing two shots at small objects, to get his hand steady, 
as he said, handed his son a potato, and stationed 
him at fifty yards distance, holding the potato be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger. The rifle cracked, 
and the rs ato fell, cloven in three or four pieces. 

One of the larger = es was then thrown in the 
air, the marksman keeping atthe same distance, 
and again the shot told, An inch anda half auger 


by the swearer for other people’s ears. 

“TI will give you ten dollars,” said a man to a pro- 
fane swearer, “if you will go into the village grave- 
yard at twelve o ’clock to-night and swear the same 
oaths you | have just uttered, when you are alone 
with God. 

“Agreed, 
ten dollars. 

“Well, come to-morrow and say you have done it, 
and the money is yours.” 

Midnight came. The man went into the grave- 
yard. It wasanight of great darkness, As he en- 
tered the cemetery nota sound was heard; all was 
still as death. Then came the gentleman‘s words to 
his mind, ‘Alone with God!” rang in his ears. He 
did not dare to utter an oath, but fled from the 
place, crying, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!” 


” said the man, “‘an easy way to make 
” 


a 
FRECKLES. 

Freckles are not ornamental to a beautiful or 
homely face, and few people understand their origin 
orcure, They are partly constitutional, and partly 
the result of bad habits. The Herald of Health 
says: 


Freckles are not easily washed out of those who 
shine, but the following washes are not only harm- 
less, but very much the best of anything we know: 
Grate horse-radish fine; let it stand a few hours in 
buttermilk, then strain and use the wash night and 
morning. Or squeeze the juice of a lemon into half 
a goblet of water, and use the same way. Most of 
the remedies for freckles are poisonous, and cannot 
be used with safety. Freckles indicate a defect in 
digestion, and consist in deposits of some carbona- 
ceous or fatty matter beneath the scarf skin. The 
diet should be attended to, and should be of a na- 
ture that the bowels and kidneys will do their duty. 
Daily bathing, with much friction, should not be 
neglected, and the Turkish bath taken occasionally, 
if convenient. 
an 


A PET LION, 

Those who have read AZsop’s Fables will be re- 
minded, by the foJlowing incident, of the lion whose 
love for a young woman was so intense that he suf- 
fered his teeth to be drawn and his nails to be cut: 


Last season the lioness in Bidel’s menagerie, in 
Paris, gave birth to three cubs, two of which soon 
died, and the third, which was healthy and promised 
to live, had its back broken by some accident. M. 
Bidel presented the poor little animal to one of his 
employes, who resided in one of the suburbs of Paris. 
This man had a daughter, who took the creature in 
charge, fed it and tended it, and it is now a fine 
large lion, devotedly attached to its benefactress, 
and following her about the house and garden like 
a dog. 

ws 


Advertiser: “During the storm Saturday morning, a 

bolt struck some nineteen cans of milk that a Fal- 
mouth farmer had placed in front of the barn all 
ready to be sent by train to Portland, scattering the 
milk and cans in all directions, and also took a slant 
across the family cat, who was trying to steal some 
milk, singeing every bit of fur from her body, but 


though hairless.’ 





House of Commons narrates the laughable failure 
of one member who rose fully primed for a first at- 
tempt. He said: “Mr, Speaker, Iam astonished,— 

| sir, I am astonished,—sir, I am astonished;” and 


down, never to rise in Parliament again. 


Why does a duck go under the water? 
reasons, 
reasons. 


| _ LorpD ERSKINE said that Burke was of all writers 
| 


~ most eloquent, and of all speakers the most | 
j tedions. 


For diver’s 


: “4 good and shun evil; this is the sum of human | 
duty. 


have a florid complexion and are much in the sun- | 


HERE is a chain-lightning story from the Portland | 


not killing her, and the next day she was lively | 


A RECENT book of historical reniniscences of the | 


| then his astonishment overcame him, and *he sat | 


Why does she go on land? For sun-dry 


SEPT. si 1875. 





“VEGETINE,” says 2 Boston physician, “has no equal as | A mateur Wood Ww or eis 


a blood purifier. Hearing of its many wonderful cures, 
after all other remedies had failed, 1 visited the laboratory | 
and convinced myself of its genuine merit. It is prepared 
from barks, roots and herbs, and they are compounded in 
such a manner as to produce astonishing results.’ 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t Beware of substitutes. 





OILS. —These torments of Job are speedily cured by 
the leruvian Syrup (a protoxide of iron). 39—I1t 


FREE | 5 Foreign Stamps, Circulars and —_ Lists. 
# Stan STAMP Co., , Swanton, yt. 39—lt 


‘LASS CARDS— 15 yer dozen. Send stamp for 
samples, - CROSSMAN, So. Amherst, Mass. 


CLABE’s TBELIEEE PENCIL is the best to 
inark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed. Box Ml, 
No. Hampton, Mass. 39—1t 


] ARGAINS.,. Send stamp for circular of marveliously 
che 1p Stamps. | Sets Treasury, 8¢.; Italy Official, 30¢. 
Dealers’ bargaims. Amer’n Sti mp o. Box 4045, New York. 


OOK AG ‘TS! Address A. D. W orthing ton & Co., 
Hartford, , for circulars of the most popular and 
fastest-selling books. 


ADIES can make $5 00 pe er day in their own city or 
town. Address ELLIS MANUFACTU —s co., 
Waltham, Mass. 35—4t 


\ 7ETTING THE BED.~— In this unfortunate and 

troublesome disease ot childhood, Constitution Wa- 
terisa preventive. For sale by all druggists, 2l—eow 

TY PE Ty pe put up e xpi essly for Amateur Print- 

F 4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send stamp for 
specimen book. 7 


i—ly 


To fit any § Sewing -Machine sent for 


NEEDLES 50 cts. per dozen. postpaid. A. F. 
3i—ly 


HEN hy. Brockton, Mass. 


JOND’S EXTRACT.—Large sums of money are 
spent by the afflicted to find relief from 
Viles. ‘ihe Extract isa certain cureof Blind 
or Bleeding Piles. 39—1t 


WOUR NAME 0n 50 Bristol Cards f for cis., or 40 

in an elegant card case tor 35 cts. Samples of Glass, 

Marble, Damask, Repp, etc., for stamp. Large commis- 

sions to Agents. Address k. B. SoutHwortn & Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 37—13t 

ISITING CARDS.—50 White or 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for ec: 

ples. We have 80 styles, including Glass, Damask, Mar- 

wer Snowflake, emblematic al,ete. Agents wanted. 

If. sLE R & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


2) MIXED CARDS, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts. ; 
r 20 Blank Scroil b ards, without aoe 


Blank re ards for sale, all styles. 
l0cts. J.B. HUsTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., } NY. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER ° ici": 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. r Brown & Co., 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 


WANTE We desire in every city and county an 
* agent for the exclusive sales of a staple ar- 
ticle in the grocery line. Energetic men with little capi- 
tal may_ make $5,000 per annum. Address Manhattan 
Manfg. Co., M47 Reade St., N. Y. 2t 


4 ordering your Cards elsewhere send to us for 


Tinted Bristols, 
alogue and sam- 


— A. 


Samples ee 


or Acme of Beau- 


3i— 


samples of all styles. 50 stylish Visiting Cards 

for20cts. Best inducements yet given toagents. 

G. B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 30—26t 
( NE DOZEN CARDS, with your name beautifully 
printed on them, sent postpaid” for TEN CENTS. 
Agents wanted everywhere, to whom large cash commis- 
sions will be paid. Send stamp for samples and terms. 
CHROMO SENT WITH EACH ORDER. Ada- 

*, W. GARDINER, Lynn, M: : 39—tf 


40) FINELY PRIN ‘VISITING CARDS, 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20cts. Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get saim- 


ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particula I will 


styles, for l0 cts. Address 
F. B. WASHBURNE & CO., Printers, 
Middleboro’, Mass. 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 

on 12 TRANSPARENT .VISITING 

.o. for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever before offeredin America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Novetty Printina Co., Ashland, Mass, 


F INE VISITING CARDS.—35 Mixed Cards, in- 

cluding Snowflake, Marble, Damask, etc., sent post- 
| paid for25 cts. 50 Bristol, 25cts; 25 Damask,20cts. Send 
| sea for samples before ordering cards elsewhere. Agents 
wanted. Commission 40 to 50 per cent. Full outfit only 
Wets. F.S. TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass, Box 301. 38—2t 


HUNT’S AEA IN 
THE CREAT 


\ | DNEY MEDIC 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR INE 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER 


AND URINARY 
FOR SALE B 


W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 
SOT This Superior Illustrated 


HOME GUEST. enter, ATOR our eee 


31—26t 








also send you one pack of my Acquaintance Cards, three 


san find everything they require in rare and fancy 
W oods, planed ready for use at we 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’s, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—2¢ 


[EUREKA] 
LStLK] 


ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 
Now Ready.—Roses for winter bloom and fall piant- 
. We send’strong Pot Roses that will bloom 
po PS safely by mail, post-paid. Purchasers’ chivice 
ot splendid ever-blooming varieties. 


5 FOR $1.00. 12 FOR $2.00. 
See our elegant descriptive catalogue, containing full 
directions for culture, ete, Sent free to all who apply, 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 


39—Deleow Rose Growers, We West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES, 
S> 





From far and near the people came, ’ 
To buy EUREKa’s spool; 

The makers of this famous silk 
Live by the Golden Rule! 





Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPE ST, 
BEST, will do ‘the work of a Sead 
press. 4x6, $14; 6x9, $ 
Good Card Press, 

&e., $5. Stamp 
Curtis & Mitchell, 
Brattle St., Boston. 





ENGLISH, FRENCH AND CERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. Louise Putnam will open the tenth year of her 
school, Sept. 30, 1875. at her residence, No. 63 Marl- 


borough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Refers by perettenon to her patron, Right Rey. Beyja- 
min H. Ps ied ‘k, D. D., Bishop of Massachusett s2lso to 
Right Rev. F. D. Iluntington, D. D., 
New York; Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New 
Peabody, Db. D., Harvard University, 

\ ane Cireulars may be obtained by ee am 
Putnam. 


515 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
ee Send sta vmp for circular to P, POWELL Z SON, 

Gun Dealers, 238 Main St.. Cincinnati, oO. —26t 


“pe. INA BALLOON, “BOYS ”—The “Colum- 
bia,” a charming balloon of 3 colors, capacity about 
10,000 eubic inches. cirenmference 9 fect, easil 
burning alcohol, sent free, with instructions, for 50 cts, 
39—I1t H. S. Date, 480 Warren Ave., Chicago. 
ACCURATE, HARMLESS AND DUR ABLE, 
For Old and Young, of Both Sexes. 


AIR PISTOL,¢ 


with eae. Bae oe, sent 

postpaid, I "Send 

stamp for pK AR, 

D. B. BROOKS & CO., 
33 Court St., 

39—Tteow Boston, Mass. 


A Beautiful Specimen of Slate, — 


Bishop of ¢ os ay 
York; Rey. 





y sent up by 


with impressions of etc., showing veg- 


LOWER 
LEAVE 
ERN 


etable formation of Copi.se oons pentpnld for 25cts. Larger 


specimens 50 cents. 


Martin, Box 72, Ashland, 
ch. Co., Pa. ' nde 


DO YOUR ¢ Own PRINTING! 


Nevenny 
Saat PRESS. 


Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufactu rchants, and others itis 
00 in use. 
from B co to $150.00 
B Inti materially 
rintin: aterial, 
49 rinting Me Boston: 
ARISTAN CARDS. (Just imported.) New and 
very beautiful. Nothing like them ever before offered 
to the public. Only 40 cents per doz.; 2 doz., 75 cents; 
3 doz., $100. Samples of Paris ian, Repp, Glass, Dam- 
ask, Mottled-Photo. and all the latest and most fash- 
ionable styles of Visiting and Address Cerds, and a beau- 
| tifnlly illustrated catalogue sent postpaid for two three- 
; cent stamps. Agents’ outfits, 25 cents. Extra induce- 
ments offered to agents. C. W.Kyicut & Co., -— sy 
74, Providence, R. I. 39 


OPIUM HABITS, 








with all C ‘omplications of Organ- 
ic or Functional Disease Cured, 
5th year. One thousand testimonials. No publicity. No 
pain. Zohn of time. State your case. Address F. E. 
MARSH, » Quincey, Mich. 31—lSteow 


20( COMA 


“ 3 ALOUMANIN PICTURES 2% cents 
Chromos, 25 cents; 





new $7 pays of “TI ITAN FISHER 
LOY,” will be sent, cateaile one year on receipt of 
$l. On trial, three months, 

Chromo “THE DESERT 
cents. Allin want of business should send for our Illus- 
trated C Lp Th 

HOME ST P 
ton, Mas \e 


$5000 
GOLD 

BUY J. & P. CGATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills” 
| Act gently, 


UB. CO., 


For a case of 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure, 
Large bottles 35 cents. Circularfree. Dr. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Droog 
everywhere. Pac kage 6 bottles, $2. 




















removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distr 
which women are subject. 
vegetable. 


essing complaints to 
These Phage etaag are purely 
Sold by all Druggists. vd for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBE ig COMP ANY, 
§ Reade Street. N. Y. 


ae 
SCROLL CARDS. 


j6. elegant designs. § 
35 ce. pot ats 
bey &  T™ 
. Large pdm Send 
NS - A. di. Faller, 
| Brockton, Mass. 


with our beautiful 50 cent | 
SH BLOSSOM,” for 30 | ~ 


1e best chance ever offered for Agents. | 
419 Washington Street, Bos- 
| 


Asthma, Congh or Cold that | 


} FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
's§ 


2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cents; 3 Card 
12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. Samples 
of all 10 cents. Descriptive cireular for 3 cent stamp. 
W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. : 
EAUTIFUL invention for marking Cl 
and printing ner a An article that every 
mn, body should h Alphabets of type to print 





any name, harms or address, Very profit 
able, amusing and instructive for the young 
0.8 Sh with 8 alphabets type. NO.2 
wink ry alphabets. NOS with a “alpha 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad “included. Dee 
livered Ne where by mailfree. Agents wanted 


COLDING & Co.,14 Kilby St, Boston. 


Do a From $1 up 

P R I N TRE FITS caste 

‘arity Printer fr Codes Canin $lto3. mon 
Pres: or Cards & Circulars$5tolS. Pear! Pre ry 3 oral 
J wk 25.0185. CGOLDINGC&Co.l44tbyS:.Boston 

CARDS AND CARD CASES. 

| 40 Neatly Printed Visiting Cards (6 tints), or, one fancy 

Card ‘Case, 10 cts. and 3-ct. stamp; both for, 25 cts. 

50 nice assorted cards (no two alike), 30 c. Agents’ outfit, 
15 cts. _Cuixton Bros., C .. Clintonville, € Cth ‘37—bteow 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 

rience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SENT treatment of 
Bronchitis, 

SENT inv: 


Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Rheumatism, Fevers Skin_ Dis, 
be sent by inail free of 
ing their addres, t. 
4 Broadway, N 


TO Ai 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
ond ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 


eases, etc., etc., will 

| charge to anv one send- 

| Drs. S.8 TCH & SON, 71 
| York, @G’ the standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person wi ith a a family. 


MN 


sent with each new order, 


Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 1e—ly 





and samples of 60 different mas ~~ or printing 
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